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po WAINANOMEN. 

ASS, A TRANSLATION FROM THE FINNISH. 
Prepared for the National Era, 

sachusetts, BY ALICE CAREY. 
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Firm, fine, free old Wainanomen,* 
Washing straight his white hands spotless, 
Quick his fingers frames for playing, 

Seats him so on stone of gladness 

Down beside the silver streamlet 

Ona golden mound’s gay sunnnit, 


+ Door Plates. 


aweetly spake, his voice uplifting, 

All the woods about him waving: 
\Whoso never yet hath greeted 

Joys of high Runest far round ringing, 


Neer to honeyed harp tones hearkened— 


Come he now, and lightly listen! 






Playeth aged Wainanomen, 
Sirikes and si"gs at oace together, 
Fast aud free each finger fitted, 
Light along the harp they hasted, 

Light along the sweet strings hasted, 

‘And now joy with joy is mingled, 

Note to note is linked, and music 
Falis in floods, the wide air drowning)" 
Leap and iaigh the chords of horsehair 
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ristown, Pa. In the old hands of the singer : 
- From the harp of curious fashion 
ICAL AP. Ring the aneient Runes together, 
‘ 
ta beast in all the woodland 
RING, A. M., Not ab astin a th 
atis. 446 Phat on four feet springeth gaysome, 
~ Creature none beneath the welkin 
CO., But doth hie him toward the Harper. 
alers in Land Wild in fens the wolf upwaketh, 
f. Croix county, Wondering at such winsome warblings. 
Mai Een the bear from brown hea‘h rouses, 
» Maine. rem ae: 
: Prowl-path quick from pine-dea tacia, 
h, WVisconsi i : ret 
, ; si Over hedge-heap springeth spere*:, 
Ts ae Over hedge-heap climbeth speed’ ul : 
S Swingeth he on boughs of fir ..ees, 
Y. unequalled, On the needley boughs that drop him 
) flour bariels a ; ate nae . 
be set up, ata On the golden mound’s gay suminit, 
For particulars At the feet of Wainanomen. 
on, D. C., ilorned bulls, and goats black-bearded, 
» California, In- King of beasts and fairies famous, 
@usin, Michigan, Birds that tly from cunning hunters, 
y. Quiet, cowering, came to listen ; 
% y, een she » forest guardian 
bf the age) i3 Nay, c en he, the fore stg - ’ 
* Beautiful tree-tending hostess, 
PIyu $! Left her watching of the saplings, 
rE them. Lett the winds to tend her saplings; 
> Cnenf Hose of blue drew deftly on her, 
Bat Gerotele: Shoon of rich red ribbon tieth, 
Dresveth all her locks so brightly ; 
pm from Boils— And, reposing in the elm-boughs, 
Harkens to the pleasant playing— 


worst of Ulcers : 
an Harkens, sweetly hushed to silence. 


4 from a foul Nota creature twiee two-footed, 
in its nature fierce and furious, 
But did lick the dust, low whining 
Tones to hear so soft, so splendid. 
Downward thick the fowl-flocks fluttered, 
Whirring fast on whistling pinions ; 
Downward came on whistling pinions, 
Tamed by those most matchless harpings. 
Oulof fens swans steered them straightly, 
And of larks thiek flying thousands 
Sought the ancient Harper's shoulder, 
Perched upon his knees and bosom. 
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Fenthe sun of bue so handsome, 
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yAL DOCU- And the moon so beauteous beaming, 
Cy Siting on their azure air-couch, 
sor to George Edged with rainbows gleaming glorious ; 
Webs of cloud like beauty weaving, 
Georgetown, Brovlering splendid stuffs so gaily, 
‘ire buildings. Wii their weaving-quilts gold-garnished, 
With their reeds of shapen silver; 
the. Rocky Backward, forward, woof-reed flying, 









ages, 26 plates Up and down the shaft still shifting— 











Burst the bright warp-threads in sunder, 
And the broidered buds evanished. 
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lifornia; official Neer of fish or shoal so shining, 

United States, That not hied to hear these harpings ; 
a Sita’ Some with fins twice-four veered forward 
. Road Worrying water-dogs beside them) 
of the OR Through the grass as it were water, 
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{\o, too, the king of wave-worlds, 





















































Acts of the (rave, grass-bearded, and majestic, 
d decidedly the From his watery palace rising, 
lished in Balti- Lies upon the sea-leaves, silent. 
yal Svo, double and the Reta > Vie 
and elose print. ght queen of the billows 
Mhorocco. Walketh toward the sounds so tender, 
11 to 1849— As she combs her falling tresses— 
ded for $162.50; Combs them with a comb of coral, 
‘ Braids thema with the red sea-roses. 
bates in Con- When she sees the wondrous Harper, 
heep. $100.00. Slides the comb from out her fingers, 
frat Congress Drop unseen the shining roses. 
b to 1791-—2 vols. Longing, loving bora, she listens-- 
sheep $7.50. Keauteous hostess of the billows! 
Bx from Dec. Swimmeth Ahto nearer, nearer, 
, 37 vols. Quar- Lifling from the wave his bosom, 









Catching eagerly the chord-notes 
Crowding from the Crowth of Nano, 
Crowding from the harp so princely. 
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llero was there none so haughty, 

Men not one of bravest temper, 

One man not, still less a woman, 

That those notes moved not to weeping. 
‘oung they greeted, old they greeted, 
Men not married greeted also, 

Married men salt tears wept sorely, 
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Harper's high arched bosom, 














State Conven- Rolled and fell from high-arched bosom, 
stitution, 4-yols-s i upon his knees firm-knitted, 
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And cloth coats through eight in number! 





Ps 't floods these fair tears floated, 
fom the eyes of Wainanomen, 





Peter Force, 











To the shores of blue-waved ocean, 
ene 8y0, ; PS ‘tom shore of blue-waved ocean, 
‘Neath the water clear as crystal, 
ins volley upon the darkling gravel, 
te they lay, all glittering, glorious, 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


‘Cross his knees the erook’d Crowtht laying, 
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d and detached. When these tones so rare had reached them, 
Y ae heel Straight theie hands let slip the woof-reeds, 
4 > sen . “ = 
Union, on the Siew the gold quills from their fingers, 


Swains of middle age wept with them; 
tatives of the B Children greeted, virgins greeted, 

a! reprint.) $36. And small girls too wept and listened, 
pinal editions, Waxed so wild the wondrous music, 

P ‘welled so sweet the wondrous music. 
ce of the Rev- Nay! e’en Hero Wainanomen 

Felt the tear-fount swelling swiftly ; 
1789 to 1818. Water from his own eyes floated, 

Tears than fresh fen-berries larger, 
ton of 1787, Greater than the heads of swallows, 
J.5., poor sheep Rolling ‘ears than bird-eggs sounder, 

Fast they fell from cheeks low bending, 
n, by Yates & Then from bowed cheeks fell, on-wending 


And through seven shirts, blue and woven, 


lomen was the Orpheus, or rather the Apollo, 


* Runes, Maan old Finnish national triangular harp. 
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sad events have their shadows, giving in ad- 
vance a taste of the sorrow which will follow. 
That spirits of darkling things walk before, I 
‘| do. not deny; but, thanks to a kind Father, 
they are unseen. Were it otherwise, happiness 
would be unknown ; for where is the moment 
of pieasure which is not pushed on and quick- 
ly followed by sorrows, aud the inevitable 
would be waited for and welcomed in tears. 
As the clustering yines and rich fruit grow 
dense and ripe in the sunny air above the sleep- 
ing death of the volcano, so our most exquisite 
joys have life over certain destruction. It may 
be that some delicate organization—so frail, 
so transparent, that the light of heaven shone 
through—may have felt the threatening dan- 
ger, seen the sad destiny approach, and known 
atthe moment-that. ‘in today already walks 
to-morrow.” 
is given no vision of the future, no eye of 
prophecy, and we have our pleasures in the 
blindness. 


fore the blazing fire in the library, and heard 
the st:.m sobbing round the huge house. She 
j arated patiently Albert’s return, and, while 
| waiting, turned the leaves of a quaint old vol- 
ume, entitled the “ History of Algiers,” full 
of stories, graphically told, of sea-fights by 
Turks. She paused only to listen, at intervals, 


the kings of thought—lighted up the sunny 
landscapes and stately portraits—gilded the 
heavy curtains, which swept, like rich clouds, 


warm tint upon marble vases and pale busts, 
and was so contrasted by the burly, bluster- 


For the National Era. ‘ 
FASHIONABLE FOOTPRINTS. 
BY MRS. ‘BELL SMITH. 
Part V. 
Authors, of late, delight in telling us that 


“ 


But to the human family there 


Margaret Pinckney was happy as she sat be- 


to the wintry storm, as @ shutter would bang 
to, or a tree brush against the house, or hear 
the snow beat upon the windows, 

The warm, cheerful hearth, where the flames 
roared and sputtered around the wood, lighted 
up the long rows of books, where slumbered 


from the high ceiling to the floor—threw a 


ing storm without, that its blessing seemed 
tenfold greater, and Margaret was lulled into 
pleasant reveries, found only in highest dream- 
land. Her thoughts went out into the stormy 
night, where the viewless trees were tossing 
their giant tops in the wind, and the snow was 
being whirled down; and one could almost 
feel the heavy clouds sweeping over the sky, 
No light, save when through the gloom a fire 
glittered from some distant window; no sound 
of life, but when the wateh-dog barked, or the 
cattle, uneasy in the cold, lowed long and sad- 
ly. The wind came in gusts, with lulls be- 
tween, as if troops of viewless couriers were 
chasing each other wildly through the dark 
night. 

Hour after hour wore away, until the huge 
clock in the court told twelve, and Margaret 
was about retiring, when the sharp click of a 
horse’s hoof upon the gravelled avenue met 
her ear. She waited, however, in vain, for the 
sound of her brother’s step, until, alarmed, she 
aroused the servants. Albert’s horse was found 
at the stable door, panting with fatigue, the 
saddle turned under him, and the bridle torn 
from his head. Search was made upon the 
road; Margaret, unmindful of the inclement 
night, accompanying her father and the men. 
They discovered Albert lying senseless in the 
road. 
Delirium followed returning animation, so 
that'it was impossible to learn from the sufferer 
the cause of his unfortunate accident. But 
his person they found stripped of all valuables, 
even to his watch, and the natural conclusion 
Mr. Pinckney arrived at was, that his son had 
been attacked and robbed. To think and act 
made one and the same thing with Mr. Pinck- 
ney. On the day following the affair, while 
his son’s life trembled upon the edge of the 
grave, be was engaged consulting with police 
officers, and looking narrowly into every cir- 
cumstance by which he might find a clue, and 
fasten the supposed guilt upon the offenders. 
He soon satisfied himself that the criminal 
was within his grasp; and the affair will long 
be remembered in , a3 an instance of the 
danger and uncertainty of cirqumstancial evi- 
dence. A clerk in the bank where Albert ob- 
tained the money had exhibited much anxiety, 
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at the time inquired earnestly as to the amount, 
and made some remarks, which were well re- 
membered afterwards, as exceedingly singular 
and suspicious. After he finished his usual 
labors for the day—during which his brother 
clerks remarked his flurried manner—he left 
the bank; and, Mr. Pinckney, assisted by the 
police, discovered, hired a horse from livery, 
saying that he would not return until the next 
day. But after midnight the keeper of the 
stable was called up, and found him returned, 
evidently fatigued with hard riding, as both 
horse and rider bore marks of the stormy night 
and bad roads. 
Young Hanson, a pale, consumptive man, 
had borne heretofore an irreproachable charac- 
ter—indeed, supported a widowed mother from 
his limited salary ; and few men, whatever the 
apparent proof might be, would venture to 
charge him with so serious a crime. Bat Mr. 
Pinckney was one who required, of all men, 
evidences of innocence, not guilt; and he had 
Hanson arrested. The officers found in his 
apartment a sum of money, less than the 
amount lost, but far more than the habits and 
poverty of the young man entitled him to own. 
His guilt seemed proven beyond doubt. In an- 
swer to questions asked by friends, his only ex- 
planation was, that he had received from a 
friend the money found with him, which he in- 
tended giving to his mother; that he had start- 
ed after dark, purposing to ride to his mother’s 
house in the country, but was overtaken by the 
storm, lost his way, and returned. The myste- 
rious friend and money sounded like a fabrica- 
tion; and that he should lose his way upon a 
road so frequently travelled by him, was too 
impossible for belief. 
or want of bail, he was sent to prison, and, 
attended by his mother, awaited, in great dis- 
tress, for a condemnation, that seemed alread 
past. In the mean while, Albert slowly return- 
ed to consciousness and health; but his physi- 
cians had forbidden conversation tending to ex- 
cite or annoy him. His life seemed in immi- 
nent jeopardy from the hurts; and, in the dark- 
ened room, attended by skillful practitioners, 
nursed by Margaret, he lay, all ignorant of the 
strange, violent proceedings, which had follow- 
ed his own wrong conduct. 


crowded by citizens, most of whom sympathized 
with the young man thus cruelly pressed to the 
wall, This sympathy almost disappeared, how- 
ever, when the testimony was out for the 
State, and nothing appeared in the defence, but 
atsit th the direction of Mr, Pinckne 

p a ion of Mr, Pinckney, 
who coldly followed up the evidence, so appa- 
rently conclusive, a scene occurred at his own 
house, which gr a new coloring to the whole 
transaction. In the dim-lit chamber, Albert 
lay, while ret read to him, but while the 
sweet voice fell upon his ear, the words came 
unheeded, for his mind sadly questioned the 
consequences of his late bad Sudden- 





“You mast not talk, Albert; the Doctor 





re | ars excitement, It will be time when you 


“No; tell me. I suffer more from my anxi- 
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The hour of trial came on, and the court was | ed 


y good character. While the trial 
er 


ly laying his thi the book, he said—. 
ee eee 
from you what father thinks and says of this 


detailed the cireum- 
robbery and arrest. 


to his feet, and begged her to call for the car- 
riage. No entreaty, no command, could stay 
him. There was that in his manner, in his de- 
termined look and deep voice, which silenced 


& servant, he was p 

driven as he commanded. 
The trial of Hanson had nearly closed. 
The evidence, carefully, sifted and examined, 
was given to the jury. It is a singular fact, that 
SO soon as one is set upon by the community, and 
charged. with a heinous crime, a certain class, 
“ever valiant on the stronger side,” labor as- 
siduously to cc:.rict, and even distort the truth, 
rather than the weak victim should escape. 
Things doubtful at first, grew positive as the 
trial progressed ; and one witness, himself by no 
means a reputable character, testified to seeing 
Hanson in the neighborhood of the event on 
the night of its occurrence. The shades of 
evening, a wintry evening, stole in upon the 
crowd now gathered in breathless silence—for 
the attorney for the State was rising to address 
the jury. A few candles lighted, and placed 
upon the lawyer’s table and judge’s desk, seemed 
only to deepen the gloom. Hanson’s mother, 
bent with grief and fatigue, held in her tremu- 


the earriage, and 


sway with the dark oo cheerless tribunal. Sud- 
denly a noise was heard near the door, as the 
crowd, moved by a mysterious impulse, fell to 
the right and lef, opening a way through which 
Albert Pinckney, pale as death, with bandaged 
head, staggered, leaning upon his sister, until 
he stood against the table in the centre of the 
court-room. 

Had one risen from the dead, and taken his 
place among the living, the sensation could not 
have been deeper. They stared in breathless 
silence, as Albert, gasping for breath, told the 
history of the unfortunate night. He could not 
relate it all, for no sooner did the first dawning 
of the truth appear, than a wild shriek was ut- 
tered by Hanson’s mother, as she fainted in the 
sufferer’s arms; and cheer after cheer broke 
from the excited crowd, despite the efforts of 
court officials to preserve order. Albert was 
carried by the spectators, loving and gently, to 
a hotel, while his father. was hooted and almost 
pelted from the court-room, 

That such a prosecution should be sustained 
under the circumstances, filled the community 
with indignation—and this feeling was trans- 
ferred through Miss Pinckney to his son. He 
disowned, almost drove him from his presence, 
and, unmoved by the tears and entreaties of 
Margaret, lived the remnant of his life as if no 
such being as his son had ever existed. Al- 
bert felt the justice of the sentence, but mourn- 
ed over the absence of that love which should 
have tempered justice with mercy. After an in- 
terview with Hanson, in which the clerk explain- 
ed, confidentially, why, after starting to give to 
his mother a certain sum of money, obtained 
in a transaction not the fairest, but by no means 
criminal, he shrunk from putting in her hands 
such gains, and had returned without visiting 
their cottage, Albert departed, none knew whith- 
er, and for many years his wanderings were 
known only to himself. That they had been 
wide and various, his great knowledge, gather- 
ed evidently from experience, abundantly proved. 
He returned to find his father in the spirit-land— 
his large property secured to Margaret. She 
besought her brother to take the wealth, and 
earnestly begged him at least to receive one- 
half, without success. The son inherited the 
resolute spirit of the father, without the hard- 
ness which had made life a miserable failure. 
The devotion of brother and sister was exceed- 
ingly beautiful. He watched over and protect- 
ed her—while no sacrifice, no attention, seemed 
sufficiently great to lay at his feet. She pre- 
vailed on him to accompany her to Newport, 
under the pretence that her health required sea- 
bathing, so as to have him near her a little 
space, ere he left for the golden gates of the far 
Pacific, to which his business called him. 

To tell how characters, thus moulded, fared 
among ‘the peculiar circles of Newport, has 
been one of the principal inducements to give 
a record of one season out of many in that fa- 
vorite place of summer resort. 





From the London Court Journal. 


EXTRAORDINARY DELUSION. 


The utmost interest has been experienced in 
the fashionable circles all over the continent, by 
the publication of the brochure of the Princess 
de S., which, printed at first in small numbers 
for private circulation only, has gradually 
spread itself throughout the aristocratic and 
religious coteries of Europe. It is now exact- 
ly a year since the young Princess Eleanore 
de S., in the prime of her youth and beauty, a 
young wife, adored by her husband, and much 
beloved by her family, died suddenly at the 
hotel de S., in Paris, and was buried with great 
pomp at Pere La Chaise, where a splendid 
monument, by Lechene, recording her age, her 
lineage, and virtues, has just been put up by 
her disconsolate husband. 

In spite of the high position held by the 
Princess, and from her great wealth and beauty 
having become the observed of all observers, 
there has always existed an extraordinary feel- 
ing of mystery in the public mind with regard 
to the circumstance of her death. The Prin- 
cess, child of immense imagination and pow- 
er, left at an early age an orphan, with the con- 
sciousness of beauty and the command of 
boundless wealth, finding herself suddenly 
transported to her guardian’s old castle in the 
Hartz, was not likely to enjoy either content 
or happiness; and here her temper and dis- 
position grew so wild and untractable, that, after 
reneated efforts of home education, it was 
deemed advisable to send her to be trained into 
rule discipline by seclusion in @ convent. 

Just then her guardian being appointed am- 
bassador to Paris from the Court of W., it was 
thought the best opportunity for placing the 
child in the Rue de Varennes, where she could 
be better trained to habits of obedience than 
elsewhere. “Sut, alas! this first experiment 
proved totally abortive. Three unsuccessful 
efforts at escape were tollowed by.a decided 
attempt to set fire to the furniture of her room 
where she was confined; and the governess, 
fearful of the effect of such re on other 
pupils, and weary of she attempt of taming this 
wild, vehement spirit, reluctantly restored the 
young lady to the care of her guardian. A 
counseil de famille was held, and it was resolved 
to send the culprit, now no longer a mere child, 
but a fine, high-spirited girl of fifteen, to Eng- 
land, to complete her education, with the hope 


y{ that the conviction of being thus alone ina 


foreign country, dependent upon her good 
hebavieus te wks okibdnessot those about 
her, might have the desired effect, 

The young lady was accordingly placed 
at——, at Hammersmith, and fora time the 
hoped-for change seemed to have taken place 
in her temper. But, after a while, it appears 
that the bursts of violence to which she gave 
way, and the fits of depression which succeed- 

» became so alarming as to‘ canse serious 
fears of her health. Letter after letter was 
despatched to her guardian from the young 

y herself, begging to be taken into favor, 

eclaring that the climate of England was 
weighing her to the earth, and the discipline 
of Hammersmith breaking her heart. 

The Prince de S. arrived at Hammersmith 
one Sunday morning. He returned no answer 
to the last letter despatched by his ward, and 
she was therefore not aware of his intention 
of arriving. The lady commissioned to be bear- 
er of the news reported to have found her on 
her knees alone in her room, praying, with a 






most expression of countenance; and on 

| being: informed of her arrival, she 
had uttered a most une: ‘shriek, and rush- 
ed down the stairs 7 d. 
guardian was much 


(mphaoiy 
i a8 a 
i the ladies of mersmith. ' 
’ lnined, no tokectel the old indomitable s 
left ec cobagieme oe, 
ubmiasive to urgent su 
' ications never to be left alone or in the dark. 
Bie whengs i i it 


useless to Jay any plans for her welfare, for that 








faye wince with the 
e had scarcely ended, ere Albert staggered 


she should die before she was twenty-one! Even 


Opposition ; so that, be tage by his sister and | 
in 


guardian had arrived, and the announcement of 


istere @ Etat. oghy -Susmibeanei a 
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when she became the bride of Prince Leon, she 
would insist upon every arrangement bein 

made with a view to this early death, whic 

seemed to prey upon her mind forever. It was 
not till the young couple had been married for 
some time, that, by dint of maternal care and 
solicitude, the confession was wrung from her 
that she had sold herself to the Evil One, and 
that she would be.claimed before she reached 
the age of twenty-one! She confessed that her 
despair had been so great at being exiled, that 
she had addressed her vows to the powers of 
darkness on the very Sunday morning when her 


his presence was evidently the token of the ac- 
ceptance of that fearful vow. 

It seems that, in spite of every care and coun- 
sel, despite of the constant watching and wise 
teaching of the Abbé patent, nothing could 
turn aside this idee fixe from the mind-of Prin- 
cess Eleanore; and although every extreme 
of dissipation and excitement was tried, to di- 
vert her thoughts, she gave way to asettled mel- 
ancholy, and died just two days before the com: 
pletion of her twenty-first year, snddenly, dad. 
in her-chair, full dressed for a ball at the 


NOVEL. 


From the Examiner. 

Mrs. Stowe in this book ascribes to one of 
her heroines “that straight-out and generous 
indignation which belongs to women, who, gen- 
erally speaking, are ready to follow their prin- 
ciples to any result, with more inconsiderate 
fearlessness than men.” Such indignation is 
her own, when she speaks of the slave system, 
and of the demoralization it engenders. In her 
first story she depicted, in a woman’s way, the 
fallen position of the slave; in this story she 
dwells more especially on the position of his 
master. It is much to say of the book, that it 
is worthy of its predecessor, but it would be 
unjust to say less. It does not fall off in the 
delineation of character, or in the power of in- 
teresting its readers; and the witness it bears 
we honestly believe to be most true witness, to 
the state of society it describes. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin was disclaimed for its 
exaggeration; whereupon Mrs. Stowe publish- 
ed the Key, giving an authentic parallel to 
every incident ; and, as she now observes, not 
one fact given in that Key has ever been dis- 
puted. The former book showed what the law 
allowed ; and what therefore could happen, and 
did often happen, among Christian people. It 
was a first appeal, made with a noble woman’s 
entire energy, and it showed a hard truth from a 
woman's poiat of view. Its one high-handed 
fault was obvious enough in the fact that sympa- 
thy with the oppressed had no doubt led to over- 
statement of the present merits of the negroes. 
It appears to be, in truth, the strongest part of 
the case on their behalf, that they are greatly 
debased by the working of the slave system, 
the great “Christianizing institution.” Other 
faults alleged against that book, we cannot 
admit to have been such. That the whites in 
the tale were good and bad, pretty much in 
proportion to their sympathy with slaves, was,. 
we need scarcely say, necessarily part of the 
conception of a work of art meant to produce 
such sympathy as its particular effect; and we 
may add, that, according to the present state 
of European feeling, it is really hard to con- 
ceive that men and women can be otherwise 
than good and bad in pretty close proportion 
to the amount of humanity they show toward 
other men and women who are subject to their 
absolute control. 

In the new tale now before us, the case is 
stated with less passion than before. There is 
less of the old generous exaggeration ; and the 
book of course cannot create the sensation 
caused in the former instance, when a new 
flood of thought was suddenly let loose upon 
our idle world, and from a writer until then un- 
known, there came a fiction unexampled in all 
previous literature, for its earnestness of pur- 
pose, remarkable for its humor and its pathos, 
and delightful even for those very defects—the 
Americanisms and the frequent negligence of 
style—which made it appear less like a piece 
of, authorship than a frank outburst of true 
genius and noble feeling. Dred appears under 

recisely opposite conditions. The authoress 
herself has so made her topic one of the most 
familiar in England, that it might almost with 
certainty be predicated that she can but here 
have come as a gleaner to the field from which 
she has already carried the harvest home. And 
instead of now appearing a8 a nobody whose 
worth it is every man’s merit to discover, she 
necessarily appears as a somebody who has 
enormous credit to maintain. 

We find in Dred, nevertheless, all that we 
had a right to expect from Mrs. Stowe. It 
was, in the nature of things, impossible that 
she could startle the reading world again as 
with her first novel, because as to her public 
course she has but one strong purpose in life, 
and, having once surprised us with its strength, 
she can but go on adding line on line. More- 
over, she has—as must necessarily happen in a 
case of this kind—put already her best foot 
foremost. But there is in Dred the voice of 
the same woman of genius, who has a dramatic 
instinct in conceiving characters, and a power 
of appealing to the heart with pathos, and to 
the head with shrewd or humorous suggestion, 
which belong to her best nature, and cannot be 
separated from it. The readers of the book 
are strongly interested, and the quick wit of 
the author Bes even power enough to keep them 
well amused through dialogues, on sundry parts 
of the slave question, which we must admit to 
be both lengthy and didactic. There is in the 
present story no impossibly angelic negro from 
the mould of Uncle Tom. The central figure 
of the book, Dred, is an athletic, half-insane 
African, son of a father executed for attempted 
insurrection, who has broken from his bonds, 
and lives as a fugitive in the great dismal 
swamp, near those plantations of South Caro- 
lina which are the scene of the tale. He ap- 
pears at critical times, uttering, in the language 
of the Hebrew prophets, warnings of wrath on 
the land of the oppressor, and crying also to the 
men of his own race to come out and be free. 
There is, moreover, a simple and steadfast 
house negro, Milly, who works patiently, suf- 
fering littie in her state of slavery, and having 
a living faith in the hereafter for her consola- 
tion. But except these, the negroes in Dred 
are no more than various forms of the sensuous, 
affectionate, thoughtless, childish, indolent, odd- 
ly-religious African. There is Tomtit, who may 
be roughly estimated as a Topsy of the other 
sex. There is Dulcimer, good for nothing, ex- 
cept when he is at music. And there is Qld 
Hundred, family coachman, who can always 
demonstrate why he must not kring the horses 
out, and never does bring them out except on 
the most rare occasions. 

The merely sentimental part of the story has, 

of course, its defect; but it is also full of feel- 
ing and power. A Quadroon, who is his late 
master’s son, and, unknown to her as such, the 
brother of his mistress, is depicted as a natural 
man, strongly rebelling against wrong. When 
his mistress dies and her (also his own) tyran- 
nous brother becomes the oppressor, he sum- 
marily knocks him down, and flies into the 
swamp. On the other hand, there is little said 
in this novel of open cruelty in the plantations; 
the slaves are almost soperanons te book treat: 
ed indulgently, and enjoy all physical ad- 
vantages upon which advocates of the slave 
system are used to dwell. Almost the sole ty- 
rant is Tom Gordon, who is represented, 
a Legree, but rather as a Preston Brooks. The 
n as we have said, is meant to show whatis 
the state of white society in a slave State—say 
in South Carolina—and that the picture it pre- 
sents is true, we have of late -had 
testimony. Mr. Brooks himself, with the help 
of his constituents, has supplied Mra. Stowe 
with an argument not easily to be resisted, 

The very least that can be said of the work 
is, that it is one of the most interesting novels 
of the season. _ 


From the Press, (Tory Organ.) 
Mrs. Stowe’s new tale is of much the same 
material and texture as “Uncle Tom.” Like 


not as | P® 








in- the style of such American books as 
Bes ag made up for the most part of the 
peculiar chit-chat and social portraiture of what 
se we must accept—from the general 
si ty of representation—as a true reflection 
of domestic life in the United States. But 
there is in “Dred,” as in “Uncle Tom,” pas- 
sages of such remarkable power, as entirely to 
separate these works from the class to which 
in other respects they bear so strong @ resem- 
blanee. There are whole chapters in “ Dred,” 
as weshall presently show, of intellectual power 
of the very highest kind that has ever poured 
itself into shapes of romance. 
The iain difference between “Uncle Tom” 
and “Dred” is, that while the former was 
purely social, the latter, though still relating to 
modern times, is in its more serious parts of a 
historical cast. The story of “Dred” is such 
a oné as Scott might have seized on, if he had 
been born in the United States. Dred is the 
son of a slave, Denmark Vesey by name, who, 
having obtained his freedom, became the head 
of @ Conspiracy in South Carolina for liberating 
the black population. Dred was a lad of four- 


HMin- |teen when Vesey was e% >. he saw ‘his | make. 
- Veta Bie aut Cow Miseett sold ‘to a distant 


lantation. But his nature was untameable; 
e struck his overseer dead, took to the swamps, 
and wasnever more heard of. In this romance, 
an imaginary career is shaped out for him, con- 
sistent with the few known facts of his history. 
Though the story of Dred is but an episode in 
the book, it is by far the most important portion, 
the parts in which he appears being written in 
a style of masculine eloquence, which is always 
in the highest degree impressive, and often 
rises to sublimity. 
To the author of this book belongs the merit 
of being the first to perceive the elements of 
romance involved in the very existence of a 
slave population, in the midst of a free commu- 
nity in modern times. It follows, from the 
state of society in the Southern States, that the 
two races must blend and mingle with each 
other, unti! accident, rather than any radical 
difference in mental constitution, determines 
the mighty alternative of admission into the 
rauks of Slavery or Freedom. The offspring 
of a — by a female slave, perhaps herself 
a mulatto of extraordinary gifts, may be equal” 
or superior to the children born to him in law- 
ful wedlock. They may even receive the same 
kind of education and training, their earlier 
years may be fostered with the same tenderness, 
but they may nevertheless grow up slaves, denied 
the commonest rights of humanity, be liable to 
be bought and sold like cattle, and to be over- 
tasked ; flogged, tortured, ground to death, at 
the will of a capricious or cruel master. Such 
a state of society must contain within itself ma- 
terials of romance of the most striking charac- 
ter, as it is impossible to conceive any human 
condition where greater scope is afforded for 
unrestrained will on one side, or for deeper suf- 
fering, with all the feelings and passions which 
the last extreme of anguish brings with it, on 
the other. The immense popularity of “ Uncle 
Tom ” was, we think, principally attributable 
to its being the first work of any pretension, 
which skilfully employed those materials of 
romance for purposes of fiction, and made the 
modern world aware that the slave States of 
America teemed with the first requisites of trag- 
ic emotion, pity and terror, 
The social sketches in the present romance 
are not equal to those in the previous produc- 
tion of the author. There are no characters so 
so original as Uncle Tom and Topsy, and the 
book wants the freshness which so greatly con- 
tributed to the popularity of its predecessor. 
But the narrative is scarcely less exciting, and 
we think it altogether calculated to sustain the 
reputation of the author. Of the innumerable 
imitations which “Uncle Tom” gave birth to, 
not one exhibited a trace of that vital power 
by cae it es distinguished, 

e regard that power as the more wo 
sinee we fittd no of tein aay ot ee 
vious productions of Mrs. Stowe. We looked for 
some indications of it in her work on England, 
but we found not a passage to establish identi- 
ty of intellect with the author of “ Uncle Tom.” 
We are still more puzzled with “Dred.” The 
qualities of mind revealed in it are so opposed, 
and even irreconcilable, that we can hardly be- 
lieve them to exist in the same intellect. For, 
while we find a large amount of purely trivial 
writing—not free from affectation, and mingled 
with all kinds of faults in style—we find in it 
also passages where close, concentrated, logical 
thought, with thrilling passion, sublime im- 
agery, and intense aspiration, are expressed in 
composition of the purest Hnglish and most 
harmonious periods. 

The question irresistibly forced on our mind 
by a perusal of “ Dred” is: Can Mrs, Stowe 
be the unassisted author of the romances which 
bear her name? If she be, her mind is the 
greatest psychological marvel of which we 
know any example. Such a union of triviality 
with power, of massive, solid intellect with 
mere artificial prettiness and accomplishment, 
is incomprehensible to us. 

Is it not probable that some one or more of 
those earnest minds which are laboring for the 
overthrow of Slavery in the United States might 
be willing to assist Mrs. Stowe in influencing 
the public mind by fiction, though unwilling 
to appear openly in the work? We have all 
heard of the underground railway in the States; 
may not there be a press worked by some agen- 
cy equally secret? There was something like 
organization in the means taken to give uni- 
versal publicity to “Uncle Tom.” “The Key” 
was not like woman’s work. If, unassisted, 
Mrs. Stowe has written all that bears her name, 
she is one of the most wonderful of all female 
writers. 

Qur surmise that Mrs. Stowe has been largely 
assisted in the composition of these works, is 
founded on internal evidence alone. We sus- 
pect that there is an American Junius behind 
the curtain, exulting in his impenetrable secre- 
cy, and in the sensation he has excited. We 
should like to know something more of Mr. 
Beecher Stowe than we do at present. Is hea 
man of vigorous talent, or is he only Mrs. Stowe’s 
husband? In the hubbub of her notoriety, he 
has modestly kept himself in the shade. 
Stove is no doubt a! very clever, intelligent 
writer, and possessed of that talent, natural to 
feminine minds, of qui¢kly seizing prominences 
of character and of delineating manners, But 
we cannot so easily believe that she 
the imaginative power, the muscular energy of 
sentiment, the logical sense, the perception of 
fundamental sate aad the mastery of the Eng- 
lish tongue, which are found in parts of this 
remarkable book. If the whole be hers, she is 
gifted with genius rarely, indeed, accorded to 
woman. The appearance of diversity of style 
is so strong, that we incline to the opinion that 
two pens, at least, have been engaged in the 
composition. 

As Dred does not appear until the narrative 
is far advanced, and he has then little con- 
nection with the other personages of the story, 
the book is rather a oihedion of sketches than 
a regularly-constructed tale. It reflects vari- 
ous scenes of Southern life—the negro charac- 
ters, asin “ Uncle Tom,” appearing to he drawn 
with great fidelity. Though always amusing, 
the parts of the book want cohesion, and hence 
it is somewhat patchy. 

From the Leader. 

In this story, the action of the cholera is far 
more powerful than the action of Slavery. Of 
course, Mrs. Stowe could not produce the com- 

nion of “Uncle Tom,” or Neat her pgpular- 
ity upon the passion of the forthcoming elec- 
tion, without drawing a red-and-black picture 
of manners, as influenced by the peculiar insti- 
tution. But the sense of mi hich, wi 


“Dred,” will arise chiefly from the tragedy of 
Canema, with which Slavery has n ew 


by circumstances to the other; so that the lady 


of Canema, upon whose portrait so much elab- 





that production, it is various in its matter, and 
very unequal in its parts. Much of it is written 


| son 


notice, while the conspiracy, which gives the 
work its name, is totally unnecessary, so far as 
the interest of Nina’s life and character is con- 
cerned, The result is, not simplicity, but con- 
fusion. It is. difficult to understand why so 
pany perecoages are introduced; and we have 
found it impossible to suggest any artistic rea- 

for the concentration of pathos upon a 
death —_ our eam in a tale that has been 
written with so fierce a purpose, That purpose 
has been, unmistakably, to publish 7 wine 
that will be scattered over America by the Ab- 
olitionist simoom that is expected to rise at the 
approaching election. In her preface, Mrs. 
Stowe takes advantage of the assault upon Mr. 
Sumner, to indite a, bitter h about 
“the Senator of a sovereign State, struck down, 
unarmed and unsuspecting, by a cowardly blow, 
and, while thus prostrate, still beaten by the 
dastard arm which had learned its skill in a 
South Carolina plantation.” The Kansas con- 
flict and the St. Lawrence disaster, with an al- 
lusion to “ the British Lion led in cotton bands,” 
ate adroitly introduced, to flatter “the party in 
America , in'the coming election, are to 
. a stand against. this tremendous evil,” 
and to rally the public in England, which has 
no faith in abstract principles anywhere but 
across the Atlantic. Emphatically, Mrs. Stowe’s 
new novel has many of the qualities of a pamph- 
let, and it is made up more of assertion than 
of proof. It is unscrupulous in this sense— 
that it amasses a number of exceptional and 
excessive instances, and presents them as a 
picture of the South. 

Regarded simply as a novel, “Dred” is an 
imitation—a clever imitation—of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Of course it is not a repetition of the 
story, but of the idea; it is equally full of sen- 
suous descriptions of material luxury ; there is 
an attempt to remould Topsy in a masculine 
form; Nina fades into a sort of Eva on her 
death-bed ; a perceptible anxiety is manifested 
to render Clayton—a cold mass of formality— 
unlike St. Clare; old Tiff is a more lively Uncle 
Tom ; Harry and Lisette are, in a great degree, 
reproductions of George and Eliza. “Dred” 
alone is new, and his character is described 
with no inconsiderable power. Hunted into a 
refuge in the Great Dismal Swamp, inspired by 
oppression, possessed of an almost unearthl 
passion for revenge, he fills his memory wi 
all the anathemas of David and the Prophets, 
and pours them out, in text and verse, among 
the conspirators who have followed him to his 
seclusion. He has witnessed an outrage, sanc- 
tioned by slave law, upon Henry the Quad- 
roon, who manages the Gordon plantations, and 
exerts all his eloquence to entice him into the 
negro plot. Soon afterwards, upon the death 
of the young mistress of Canema, the planta- 
tions, lands, and slaves, pass into the posses- 
sion of a Legree in his own right, and here the 
transition takes place from the bright to the 
black romance of “ Dred.” 

While we are anticipating the climax of the 
drama—cor spiracy, insurrection, a fearful so- 
cial conflict—the drama ends without a climax. 
Dred is killed in a slave hunt, and all the char- 
acters vanish, leaving a very indistinct and un- 
satisfactory impression. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wonperrvu. Instance or SaGacity In A 
Doc.—We take the following from the Trinity 
(California) Times. It records one of the most 
remarkable instances of which we have ever 
heard, of canine sagacity : 

William Dredge lives about five miles from 
town, at the base of the mountains which tower 
north of us. A short time after midnight, on 
the morning of Wednesday last, he was roused 
from his slumbers by the howl of a dog. No 
menace on his part could rid him of the pres- 
ence of the strange intruder. The dog contin- 
ued to walk are oe calli i i 


ng efforts to effect an en  thron, 

the closed doorway. Surprised and somewh 
alarmed at this singular demonstration, Mr. 
Dredge at last hastily dressed himself and un- 
bolted the door, when a large mastiff rushed in. 
The dog at once caught hold of his trousers, 
and employed every gentle means to induce 
the man to accompany him ontside. Dredge’s 
first impression was, that the animal was mad, 
and yet,so peculiar and earnest were the dumb 
entreaties, that he finally yielded, and proceed- 
ed without the cabin. A joyful yell was the 
result, and the delighted brute, now capering 
and wagging his tail before him, and now re- 
turning and gently seizing him by the hand and 
trousers, induced Dredge to follow him. 

Their course was up the precipitous side of 
the mountain, and soon they were forcing their 
way through a snow-drift that had setted in 
one of its numerous fissures. Here comes the 
wonder. Upon the snow lay the body of a 
woman, who had evidently perished from cold 
and exhaustion. Her limbs were already stiff- 
ened in death; but what was the surprise of 
Mr. Dredge to see that faithful dog ferret out, 
from a bundle of clothing that lay by the side 
of the woman, a young child ahout two years 
of age, still warm and living. A little inspec- 
tion, aided by the starlight and the brightness 
of the snow, enabled him to discover that the 
person cf the woman was nearly naked. With 
a mother’s affection, she had stripped her own 
person in order to furnish warmth to her ex- 
posed infant. The trusty dog had completed 
her work of self-sacrifice. 

Mr. Dredge immediately conveyed the child 
to his cabin, and, arousing some of his neigh- 
bors, proceeded again to the mountain to se- 
cure from the attack of wild beasts the person 
of the unfortunate woman. Her body was bu- 
ried the next day. The child and dog have 
been adopted by this good Samaritan; but as 
yet he has been unable to obtain any light as 
to the name of the woman, or how she happened 
to stray on the dismal mountain side at such 
an unfortunate hour. The child is doing well, 
and is truly a handsome boy. 







American Pustications.—The preface of a 
pamphlet lately published by Sampson Low, 


Mrs. | Son, & Co., prominent London booksellers and 


publishers, contains the following numerical 
summary of publications in this country during 
the last five years; i 

“From the absence of any literary journal in 
the country prior to 1850, or any special atten- 
tion paid to the subject, the utmost care and 
research do not enable us to give any reliable 
information prior to 1850; all that we tan 
learn rests upon the computation of the general 
Essayist and Statistician, amongst whom it 
seems to be generally agreed, that in the 
twelve years ending 1842, nearly half the pub- 
lications issued in the United tates were re- 
prints of English books, and that the entire 
number of works did not exceed two thousand. 
There are no means of verifying either this 
number or the proportion; but the increase 
and comparative nationality of the literature 
during the last five years are very striking, 
testifying at once, by its ive character, 
to the position, strength, and value, of the lite- 
rature of the country at the present day. 

“Daring 1852, unavoidably including many 
really published in the ing six months, 
we find there were 966 new books and new 
editions ; 312 of which were reprints of English 
books, and 56 translations from other countries. 
Daring 1853, 879 new books and new editions, 
including 298 reprints of English books, and 
37 translations. During 1854, 765 new books 
and new editions; of which 277 were reprints 
of English books, and 41 translations. Daring 
1855, 1,092 new books and new editions, inclu- 
ding 250 reprints of B books, and 38 
translations. And during the six months, to 
Jaly, 1856, 751 new hooks and new editions ; 
of which but 102 were reprints of English 
books, and 26 translations.” 


Enotisu CopyricHTs ow American Booxs.— 


| We learn from one of the firm of Sampson Low, 


& Co., London, now on’a visit to the Uni- 
ted ian the privilege of American au- 
thors, u cegtain conditions, to cop 





oration is bestowed, is a mere insignificance, 
as long as the historical conspiracy is under 


jon in d, may soon be i 
rela naseeeisioehah ne oe? 
new work, “Dred,” and Miss Warner’s “ Hills 


thing nice in the kitchen, that we don’t send 
3 a Tap " 


right property in both, each upon a different 
basis. Mrs. Stowe’s rests upon the fact of her 


residence at the time of publication, she having 
written the last hundred pages in London ; and 
Miss Warner's upon the international copyright 
treaty between France and England, eee 
Sampson Low, Son, & Co., having obtained her 
book through a French house. Should this 
effort to establish the right of the American 
author be successful, literary men and publish- 
ers will be under great obligations to the Lon- 
don firm; in any event, they deserve much 
raise, We have learned, since the above was 
in type, that the books mentioned will be re- 
printed by Renton of London, who will ac- 
cept the responsibility, and abide the result. 


A Patace oy Wueers.—If floating palaces 
are the invention of Republican America, Im- 
perial France has the credit of originating a 
palace on wheels. The train in which the 
French Emperor recently journeyed consisted 
of six saloon cars, connected by means of 
bridges. The first car contained the officers of 
the Imperial household; the second served as 
@ dining-room ; this was followed by 9 platform 
decorated with flowers, and furnished with set- 
tees, to resemble a terrace—the artificial gar- 
den surrounded by a fanciful light iron railing; 
surmounting this terrace was a tent, made of 
light material, whose folds were ample enough 
to enclose the entire platform. Following this, 
came the car of the Emperor and Empress, 
built in the style of a vaulted room, a gilt crown 
covering the peak of the roof. The next car 
was the Imperial sleeping apartment, which 
was followed by the car of the Imperial Prince, 
his cradle being a contrivance fashioned like a 
hammock. The fifth car contained the ladies 
attached to the person of the Empress and the 
Prince, and the last contained the servants of 
the Imperial household. 

Increase OF WEALTA IN Onto.—In the year 
1850, before the completion of its railway sys- 
tem, the State of Ohio had an aggregate amount 
of taxable property rated at $439,876,340, and 
in the year 1850, after the completion of the 
system, the value of the same description of 
property is set down at $869,877,354, very 
nearly double. Nothing can more forcibly il- 
lustrate the wonderful effects of railway im- 
provements upon the prosperity of a State. 
Ohio has entered more largely than auy other 
member of the Confederacy upon the develop- 
ment of the system of railways.—_N. American. 


Religious toleration in Turkey, notwith- 
standing the violent opposition of the fanatical 
Turks, is proving a reality. Since it was estab- 
lished, 106 Christian churches have been re- 
paired or constructed. The Sultan alone con- 
tributed $5,000 for one building in the island 
of Candia, and in fact everything is done by his 
Government and himself to conciliate his sub- 
jects and improve the condition of the empire. 
Such toleration as this might advantageously 
be imitated in most of the Christian countries 
of Europe. 


Hiawatua ww Evrore.—A Leipsic edition of 
Hiawathais issued at halfathaler, by Alphonse 
Durr. The publisher notes on his title page 
that Hiawatha is now supplied in Rome, Vien- 
na, Paris, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Basle, Turin, Trieste, and Verona. Two Ger- 
man translations are now being read far and 
wide on the continent, one of them having had 
the genius of Freilligrath to turn the author’s 
— into the language of Goethe and Schil- 

er. 

Hic Lire Betow Srairs.— “Thomas, I 
have always placed the greatest confidence in 
you. Now, tell me, Thomas, how is it my 
butcher’s bills are so remarkably large, and yet 
we have such bad dinners?” “ Really, sir, I 
don’t know, for I’m sure we never have any- 
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the parlor!” 


— 


Minot House, in Cohasset, Connecticut, recent- | i 


ly swam a mile to a rock in that vicinity, took a 
brief rest, and then swam back to the shore. 
She was not much fatigaed,the narrator tells us, 
and he says she can perform the feat again and 
again without any difficulty or distress. 


Arrest oF Fucirive Staves.—A few days 
ago, eight runaway slaves from Fauquier coun- 
ty, Va., were arrested in Hampshire county, 
Va., after a stout resistance by one of them, 
who had a gun and butcher’s knife. 





THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 


From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, (Independent,) 
September 9. 

If the remark were ever true, that those whom 
the gods would destroy are first driven mad, it 
would seem to be so at present, in reference to 
the conduct of the South. We have of late 
been frequently made aware that thousands 
upon thousands of persons, even here in Phila- 
delphia, almost upon the edge of the South, 
are under an impression that the occasional 
extravagant outbursts of fury and flame, of 
eagerly-awaited war upon the North, and cries 
for the indefinite extension of Slavery, are mere 
gasconading shouts from the newspapers here 
and there, which do not represent a general 
feeling ; and that, at the worst, all of the South- 
ern “shrieks” are mere ebullitions of a fiery 
temper—blazing up like straw, and subsiding 
as rapidly. 

Such is by no means the case. It is well 
known that in the South the newspaper repre- 
sents popular sentiment with singular accuracy, 
and that if it ceases to do so, it soon experi- 
ences a “reminder” of no very gentle nature. 
At the present instant, the entire press of the 
South is clamoring for privileges which a few 

ears ago would have been promptly rebuked 
by many of them. “Only let us alone, and do 
not meddle with our property!” was the cry a 
few years since. Now it is, “ We will subdue 
youl” Without any hasty irritation—nay, with 
the most emphatic calmness and deliberation— 
we are told by scores upon scores of influential 
Southern papers, that if the Republican party 
conquers in November, there shall be more 
than passive withdrawal--there shall be war 
and rapine. Already, papers in many different 
States have sketched out a programme of attack, 
and shown the chauces of success. The Rich- 
mond Whig points out the booty which can be 
wrested from the North; the Examiner, in 
company with a vast number of cotemporaries, 
urges, in seriousness, the reduction of poor 
whites to Slavery. The New Orleans Bulletin 
declares, that if any Southern member should 
vote for Fremont, he should be burned alive at 
the stake; the Charleston Telegraph cries, that 
if any man even dare to discuss the great ques- 
tion now agitating the country, “his tongue 
shall be cut out, and cast upon the dung-hill ;” 
the Norfolk Daily News yells, that “ prepara- 
tion for war is the surest means to avert it;” 
and, contemptuously asserting that there should 
be no more reasoning or remonstrating, cries, 
“we would lay our hands upon our sword hilts, 
and warn them for the last time that we ma 
be forced to bring them to their senses wi 
bullets and bayonets!” Finally, papers of 
at weight and influence in the South are 
ussing, with the utmost minuteness, and 
with a seriousness and energy which they have 
‘never before displayed, the rg of revi- 
ving, in company with Brazil, the slave trade, 
It is hoped hy them that, whether Buchanan 
or the Republicans succeed, this will become a 
fixed fact. meta = late pon herseod 
80 expensive, and the su is so limited, t 
the far South is distressed for labor. If Bu- 
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ence and reports and odd corners of their sheets. 
But far more amusing and infinitely more ab- 
surd is it to see Democrats in the North aiding 
& professedly afistocratic party, which, in the 
words of the Muscogee (Ala.) Herald, asks of 
society in the North, “What is it but a con- 
glomeration of greasy mechanics, filthy opera- 
tives, small-Gsted farmers, and moon-struck theo- 
rists?” and adds to this the following sketch, 
which, be it borne in mind, is levelled, without 
distinction, at both Buchananites and their op- 
ments : 

“All the Northern, and especially the New 
England States, are devoid of society fitted for 
well-bred gentlemen. The prevailing class one 
meets with, is that of ‘ mechanics struggling to 
be genteel,’ and small farmers, who do their 
own drudgery, aud yet who are hardly fit for 
association with a Southern gentleman's body 
servant.” 

We commend the study of the Southern pa- 
pers to the poor Buchanan men of the North. 
If the Southerners indulge in such remarks at 
a time like the present, when Yhere is every 
‘Yeason for them to conciliate their Democratic 
Northern allies, what will they say or do when 
m4 oa conquered and gained the upper 

an 





DISAFFECTION IN THE SOUTH. 


The attentive reader of Southern newspapers 
finds not unfrequent allusions in them to a class 
of population not only not interested in Slave- 
ry, but hostile to it, and therefore to be pro- 
scribed. Take the following as an illustration. 
We quote from the Southerner (printed at 
Rome, Georgia) of September 11th. It is urg- 
ing forward the work of sending emigrants to 
Kansas, to take care of the interests of Slave- 
ry, but it advises great caution: 


“Though we urge upon Georgions the neces- 
sity for prompt, prudent, and energetic action, 
it js not our policy to advocate or encourage 
indiscriminate emigration to that Territory. 
By a course of this nature, we would probably 
contribute strength to the enemy’s forces. 
There are no doubt some in Georgia who feel 
very little interest in the institution of Slavery ; 
indeed, there are such as would turn the sword 
upon the South, in an hour of conflict for her 
peculiar rights. Such men as these had better 
be kept in our midst, where the apprehension 
of superior strength will hold their Anti-Slave- 
ry sentiments in strict subjection. The pres- 
ent struggle in Kansas is founded upon a just. 
principle, and none but those whose sentiments 
are known, and whose feelings are in accord- 
ance with our own interests, should be aided 
in emigrating thither. 

The dangers that now exist, and the strife 
which is now raging, are only premouitory of 
greater evils and a more general struggle for 
the franchises which we hold dearer than life. 
If, then, when the great day comes, our ranks 
are filled with those who are careless to the 
destiny of the South, we will be defeated and 
dishonored. Triumph is the motto of every 
friend to the South, and if it is to be won, these 
are the men who must lead and be led.” 


Let us keep at home those white peopie who 
imagine slave labor presses hard upon them ; 
we have the strength, and can take care that 
they do no mischief; but Kansas must be col- 
onized by the sons or supporters of our slave- 
holding Oligarchy. This is the meaning of the 
extract, rendered into plain English. 





CHICAGO. 





Correspondence of the New York Evening Post. 
_Among the improvements here going on, you 
will regard none with more interest and pleasure 
than the ey oe a 
stores. The old ongs | 
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as are to be found in the world. Chief among 
those now building is that of which A. B. Cooke 
& Co. are to become the occupants. 

Built of white cut marble, twenty-eight feet 
in width, one hnndred and sixty feet long, five 
stories high, with every convenience which ex- 
perience can suggest, this building will cost 
thirty thousand dollars, and has been leased by 
the Messrs. Cook for ten years, at eight thou- 
sand dollars per annum. 

Less than five years since, this firm located 
here. For the past six months, their sales have 
averaged $15,000 per month, or $90,000 for the 
half year. The horizon of their trade compre- 
hends Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Kansas, and Michigan, as well as Illinois. 

That your readers may see how it is that sales 
amounting to nearly $200,000 per annum are 
made up, it may be noted that their law-book 
sales reach to between forty and fifty thousand 
dollars a year. 

Of Bigelow’s Life of Fremont they have sold 
between four and five thousand, and of the three 
different editions of Fremont’s Life they have 
sold in all seven thousand copies. Of Longfel- 
low’s Hiawatha they have sold more than three 
thousand copies, it, being one-tenth of all the 
publishers announce as having been sold. They 
have disposed of about three ‘thousand copies 
of Macaulay’s England, and of Ferns—save the 
mark !—little and big—“Ruth Hall’s,” and the 
whole family, fifteen thousand volumes. 


And then the extent of the shool-book trade 


is almost incredible. The other day, somebody 
happened to see one of their orders upon A. 8, 
Barnes & Co., for their school publications, 
which numbered 57,500, almost sixty thousand 
volumes! Who will not infer that the school- 
master is not abroad at the West—that the peo- 
ple’s colleges do not sprinkle prairie and vale, 
thickly as stars the winter heaven—that the 
time is not at hand when we shall rear our own 
teachers, do our own thinking, make our own 
books ? 

And this is not the only establishment, of the 
kind here, in point magnitude, The fall orders 
of Messrs. 8, C. Griggs & Co. contain, among 
others, the following items of school books : 
their own publications, 247,000 volumes; D. 
Appleton & Co.’s publications, nearly 40,000 ; 
wher houses, 60,000-—total volumes, 347,000. 

The above orders were forwarded some time 
since; but they were deemed insufficient, and 
yesterday we were shown an additional order for 
78,000 volumes of the publications of this house. 
This makes. a grand total of 425,000 ordered 
| Messrs. Griggs & Co., to meet the demands 
of the fall trade. 

What s commentary, this upon the social and 
moral condition of the great Northwest! Does 
it not show that the intellectual progress of 
our people fully equals the advancement of the 
West in material wealth and political power ? 

It is a pleasant thought, that, widely as our 
homes are strewn, we thus read ‘he same books, 
and are bound with the strong bands of a com- 
mon literature. OccipENT. 


THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPEND- 
ENCE REPUDIATED BY THE BUCHANIERS. 


Since the Republican platform was laid at 
Philadelphia, made up largely, as it is, from the 
Declaration of Independence, the Buchaniers 
have made a dead set at that instrument, de- 
termined, ap tly, to have it erased from 
the hearts, if not from the history, of the Amer- 
ican people. ‘ 

Rufus Choate, in his letter to the Buchanan 
allies in Maine the other day, spoke of the Dec- 
laration of Independence as a string of “ glitter- 
ing generalities.” Old John Pettit, of Indiana, 
has said, “ the self-evident truths in the — 
ration were nothing has oobt onion hes, ii. 
now we find John ©. Breckinridge, the can ul 
date of the Buchaniers for Vice President, : 

ing himself with equal or even gret or 


“a lives, their fortunes, and their 


honor:”” 
“We are told that the Declaration of Inde- 
ndence is embodied in the Constitation of the 








of the Shamuc ” and they lay claims to copy- 


nited States! The Declaration is an abstrac. 
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tion. Put it in the Constitution, and what wotld 
follow? It would follow, that the Constitution 
must protect every man in his right to ‘life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness’ * m3 * 
You would find it interfering with the institu- 
tions of the State, an1 it would lead our country 
rapidly to destruction. But why do I speculate | 
upon what it would do? Long Letive this, our 

nion would be obliterated forever. It would 
become as intolerable and hateful, as its past 
has beneficent and glorious.” : 

The less Mr. Breckinridge and his confeder- 
ates think of — instrament, = ~— 
le of the are disposed to prize i 

ae N. Y. Evening Post. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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pay After the State elections next week, our 
friends who have hitherto made themselves 
active in promoting the circulation of the Era, 
will receive from us a circular concerning the 
business of renewing subscriptions, and con- 
taining the accounts of subscribers. We hope, 
through their kind efforts, to secure the contin- 
uance of our campaign subscribers. 





ba We devote much space this week to an 
exhibition of Buchananism in the South. Let 
the Democracy of Pennsylvania understand who 
their allies are, and what they are driving at. 


CONSERVATISM AND THE DISUNIONISTS. 


The timid Conservatives who support James 
Buchanan under the impression that his elec- 
tion will put an end to agitation, and inaugu- 
rate an Administration peaceable at home and 
abroad, should reconsider the question. 

General Pierce was a man not given to oon- 
tention. There was nothing in his character 
to authorize the prediction that he would vol- 
untarily blow up an excitement on the Slavery 
question, or originate measures necessarily in- 
volving its serious agitation. But, the Slave 
Interest, which shrinks from no-‘movement cal- 
culated to augment its power, exacted from him, 
as the price of its support, conformity to its 
policy, and the moment he was elected, sur- 
rounded him with its counsellors. Deficient in 
devotion to Freedom as a Principle, with no 
clear intelligence of the despotism of Slavery, 
with little moral courage, and less forecast, he 
bowed to their dictation, and became the in- 
strument of their ambition; and, in carrying 
out their demands, found himself, without hav- 
ing deliberately intended it, the worst agitator 
in behalf of Slavery that has ever afflicted the 
country. What has Conservatism gained by 
this adventure ? 

James Buchanan, his Northern friends tell 
us, is a peace-loving man—not in favor of rash 
experiments—not devoted to any sectional in- 
terest—pledged by his character to do justice 
at home and abroad. He is a respectable 
man—dresses in black—wears a white neck- 
cloth—is always sedate and decorous. He is 
Conservatism embodied. 

Let us see. He has never been a bold lead- 
er of his Party, but always an uncomplaining 
follower. With inclinations once on the side 
of Liberty, he has never hesitated to sacrifice 
them at the demand of the Slave Power. Among 
all our public men, that domineering Interest 
has found none more amiable and accommo- 
dating. We know of no draft it has made upon 
him which he has protested. He does not be- 
lieve, any more than General Pierce did four 
years ago, in the Political Despotism of Slavery. 
He has not a particle more firmness or courage 
than General Pierce has. As from the latter, 
so from Mr. Buchanan, was strict conformity 
to the policy of that Despotism exacted, as the 
price of its support. Had his friends in the 
Convention refused to endorse the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, to pledge him to the en- 
forcement of the acts of the bogus Legislature 
inckiwawess- aut tocommit him to the policy of | 
Slavery-Extension, as practically carried out by 
the present Administration, he could never 
have been nominated. His nomination was 
the endorsement of the Slavery-Propagandism 
flagrantly initiated by the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. The Power which deter- 
mined the issues in his nomination, and is now 
endeavoring to consolidate the slave States in 
his support, and seduce just enough free States 
to secure his election, will, if successful, govern 
him. What is there in Mr. Buchanan which 
authorizes the faintest hope that he will prove 
refractory? Yielding, submissive throughout 
his vigorous manhood, can you expect the man 
of seventy suddenly to harden into iron? He 
will remain still, mere clay in the hands of the 
potter. He who has never denied any demand 
of the Slave Power, will not dare to defy the 
counsellors it will dictate to him. He will be 
but the instrument of the same Power which 
has laid open the Territories of the Union to 
Slavery, forced the evil upon Kansas, cursed it 
with fraud, violence, and such a code as can 
never be obeyed without ignominy, and has 
insidiously provoked conspiracy against the 

Dnion. And is it to this instrament that Con- 
servatism looks to still agitation and tranquil- 
lize the country ? 

It is Slavery Propagandism that has revolu- 
tionized the politics of the free States, and ar- 
rayed the slave States as a unit in favor of 
Buchanan, Slavery Propagandism is the arch 
agitator. And will you still the agitation by 
perpetaating the cause—harmonize the coun- 
try by electing a President committed to that 
which has divided it? Do Messrs. Wise, Sli- 
dell, Brooks, Atchison, and Cobb, anticipate 
that the election of Mr. Buchanan is to be fol- 
lowed by the restoration of Freedom to Kan- 
sas, and the non-extension of Slavery? Do 
the Enquirers and Examiners of the South 
dream that by that event the interests of Free 
Society, which they pronounce a failure, are 
to be the gainers? Is their zeal for Buchanan 
stimulated by the expectation that hia Admin- 
istration would give security to Free Labor in 
the Territories ? ; 

Who are his supporters in the Slave States? 
Men who sneer at the “greasy mechanics” 
of the North; who hold that the only fit and 
comfortable condition of the laborer“is Sla- 
very; who denounce the mechanivts of the 
slave States as disloyal, when they cry out 
against slave competition ; who reckeasly as- 
sail the merchants of Southern cities, as trai- 
torous, whenever they choose to withhold their 
support from the favorite candidates of the 

Plantation Oligarchy; who discourse on the 

blessings of a Dissolution of the Union, and 

announce that the Union must and shall be 


destroyed, should Mr. Buchanan fail to re- 
ceive yotes enough to elect him. These are 
his supporters—and is it by bringing such men 
into power and consideration, that the peace 
and harmony of the country are to be secured? 
Will the People of the Free States be concili- 
ated by an Administration shaped and colored 
by such influences? Will their alarm, their | Munition, ; 
distrust, their indignation, their resentment, | 2°COUD'S Justify. us in 
their determination to right the wrong of the aa. 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise be extin- | more are hoverin 
guished by the ascendency of men ready to | ready to march, w 
add insult to injary, fall of cursing and bitter- Hoe 
Federal Govern- 


ness, bent on prostituting the 





‘na aes a aeweas a ae “ ded do the | mont be elected, he comes in as the professed 
which féars n¢ d not-man ? ritory in the of the Pro-Slavety party.” to his seotion af the Union’ can be- 
Look at the of Mr. Bu-] The Mississippian is @ strong of his Cabinet. His 


peace-loving, conservative Administration ? 
Remember the Ostend Manifesto—that robber 
declaration—that insult to the civilization of 
the nineteenth century. Will the man who 
plotted in solemn conclave the robbery of a| 
nation with which we were at peace, bound by 
@ sacred treaty of amity, and openly attempted 
to justify it, on the tyrant’s plea of necessity, 
for the purpose of bringing into this Union six 
hundred thousand more slaves, and giving the 
Slave Power a preponderance in the Senate, 
be likely to fulfil the millennial expectations of 
dreamy Conservatism ? : 


ists and Propagandists who support Mr. Bu- 


The mischievous agitators are the Disunion- 


chanan? If they succeed, they will be more 
insolent and aggressive than ever. They will 
claim that the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise has been ratified, and the dogma of the 
nationality of Slavery, has been sanctioned by 
& majority-of the American People. They 
will regard and treat the free States as con- 
quered provinces, whose people can always be 
frightened into submission by the threat of 
Disunion; and the threat will be repeated as 
often as necessary, with increased confidence 
in its potency. 

Does any sane man expect that excitement 
under such provocation would die away? No! 
The revolution in the free States, disappointed 
of its aim, checked by a temporary reverse, 
would but rise and sweep onward with irresist- 
ible force, to its consummation. There will 
be no peace, no concord, no stop to agitation, 
until Kansas be free, and the Territories of 
the Union secured, beyond a doubt, to Free- 
dom and Free Labor. 

Elect Fremont, and in so doing you will dem- 
onstrate to the world the miserable impos- 
ture of the Disunion cry; put a period to the 
political existence of the bullies and conspira- 
tors who are insolently threatening the Gov- 
ernment, should a majority of the People vote 
against them; stamp the brand of infamy on 
the Ostend Manifesto; assert the Freedom of 
Kansas and the Territories ; declare that Sla- 
very shall not use the Federal Power for its 
extension and aggrandizement; and then, 
trembling Conservatism might rest in peace. 
The scenes of violence which have disgraced 
our Territories, the Ruffianism which an over- 
awed Administration has tolerated, if not en- 
couraged, would cease: it would soon be 
proved that there is enough virtue in all sec- 
tions of our country to sustain a just, firm, and 
bold Administration in the enforcement of 
Law and maintenance of Order. 





BOTTS AND THE VIRGINIA SLAVEOCRACY. 


No Northern Abolitionist has been de- 
nounced with more malignity than the Buchan- 
an “ Democracy” heap upon the head of John 
M. Botts. Even Governor Wise, not content 
with the torrents of abuse poured upon Mr. 
Botts by every Buchanan press and demagogue 
in the State, descends from the Executive chair 
to malign a man whom he cannot intimidate 
or silence. One would suppose, from the tenor 
of the Governor’s speech on the 20th Septem- 
ber, that Mr. Botts had treated the people of 
Richmond to such a discourse as Theodore 
Parker or Wendell Phillips is in the habit of 
delivering in Boston. Traitor is one of the 
mildest terms applied to him; and Governor 
Wise, forgetting the dignity of his station, re- 
minds Mr. Botts that there is a Mayor, a State’s 
attorney, and a grand jury, in Richmond, 
whose duty it is to protect negro property !— 
ever negroes; negroes; Governor Wise can 
think of nothing but the price of negroes and 
the election of Buchanan. And what, reader, 
would you suppose is the offence of Mr. Botts? 
His offence hath this eXtent, no more: he de- 
nounces the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
as a fraud, and an act of bad faith. The fol- 
lowing specimens from Governor Wise’s speech 
of the 20th ultimo will show what Democracy 
means in Virginia: : 
“ God only knows what the real intent of the 
speech was; but I have no hesitation in sayin 

that I regard John Minor Botts as utterly heed. 
less of the effect of that speech, whether it tends 
to elect Fillmore or Fremont, so Democracy 
would be defeated. It is more a Fremont than 
it is a Fillmore speech. I undertake to say to 
this agitator and disturber of our peace and 
unity among ourselves, that there is a Mayor in 
this city, a Commonwealth’s attorney, and a 
grand jury, and he had better look to the clauses 
of the penal statutes of the code of Virginia, 
which impose fine and imprisonment for the 
offence of speaking, writing, or publishing, 
matter tending to impair the value of property 
in slaves. Draw up the indictment—summon 
@ venire—read the statutes—introduce the of- 
fensive Wilmot Proviso speech made years ago 
in Powhatan, I believe, and his speech made 
here a few weeks ago in the African church— 
a fit rostrum for its Black Republicanism. 
Give both in evidence to prove his confessions 
and the quo animo of guilt or innocence; and 
if he could not be convicted, it would be because 
he would avail himself of some technical and 
formal defence.” 


The following extract will show the spirit of 
treason and black calumny and blackguardism 
which are prevalent in the Buchanan ranks in 
Virginia: . 
“But, if Fremont is elected, is it a wrong, 
they will ask, that one man is elected instead 
of another? Never will we say that that is a 
wrong. Fremont is nothing. [Cheers.]| He 
is less than nothing, in my estimation. [En- 
thusiastic cheers.} He is but a mere persona- 
tion of Black Republicanism, the bearer of the 
black flag. [Cheers.] The question will not 
be, Shall Fremont reign over you and me? but 
it will be, Shall the black flag be erected, 
shall the higher law be executed by the Presi- 
ident of the United States, over the reign of the 
Constitution and the laws? Shall property be 
invaded with impunity? Yes; you will find 
hundreds that will say—they begin already to 
say—‘ Oh! wait!—wait for some overt act— 
wait for him to do some wrong!’ Tell me, 
will any person, entertaining feelings of self-re- 
spect, having the spirit and courage of a man, 
wait to prepare for war, whilst its cloud is in 
the horizon, until after the declaration of war 
is made? Tell me, if the hoisting of the Black 
Republican flag in the hands of an adventurer, 
born illegitimately in a neighboring State, if 
not ill-begotten in this very city—tell me, if the 
hoisting of the black flag over you by a French- 
man’s sete , whilst the arms of civil war are 
already clashing, is not to be deemed an overt 
act, and a declaration of war? Well, sir, i 
will not only hear the cry, wait, wait, and that, 
too, in the sacred name of the Union—that can 
only be saved by action now—they will say, 
wait, wait, wait, not only in the sacred name of 
conservatism, which they are crushing, but they 
will go further.” 

Nothing can palliate this, but the plea of in- 
sanity. We have heard this hinted. 





TO DO THE FIGHTING, THEN, THE VOTING. 


The Weekly Mississippian (printed at Jack- 
son, Mississippi) of September 10th, after noti- 
cing the proceedings of several Kansas meet- 
ings, at which money was raised to be sent to 
Kansas, in reference to an appeal from Mr. 
Atchison, says: — 
“General A. says, ‘we want both money and 


Free State men, and then keeping the Govern- 
ment in the hands of the Pro-Slavery men, by 
monopolizing the polls, will be winked at by 
him. 


politics of this country is aware that “ Democ- 
racy,” as expounded by the organs of public 
opinion in Virginia, is “ Democracy” all over 
the Union, with the corrupt and degenerate 
party now in power. It is equally well known, 
as we have often had occasion to remark, that 
the Richmond Enquirer is the organ of the Vir. 
ia 


ion of disunion may be 
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‘“ DEMOCRACY” EXPOUNDED. 


Every one in the least acquainted with the 


ia“ Democracy.” That paper is now more than 
fifty years old. It was established, or, at a very 
early period taken charge of, by the late vener- 
able Thomas Ritchie, Esq., the friend of Jeffer- 
son and Madison, and the especial organ of their 
Administrations. It at that period belonged to 
the liberal Republican party; and so late as 
1832 it was the bold advocate of Emancipation. 
Gen. Jackson was then President, and the En- 
quirer was the Virginia organ of his Adminis- 
tration. But “the Northern man with South- 
ern principles” inaugurated a new era—the 
era of degeneracy, of political prostitution. He 
ran a race of rivalry with John C. Calhoun for 
the favor of the South, and used his influence 
to corrupt and prostitute the press. Step by 
step, the politicians and presses of the Democratic 
school descended from the high and honorable 
position which they had attained as the advo- 
cates of Freedom, until their whole character 
was chauged. They have become the unscru- 
pulous champions and the truculent instruments 
of the vilest despotism and slavery which the 
world ever saw. From being the uncompro- 
mising advocates of the sentiment of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, “that all men are cre- 
ated free and equal,” they have come to insist 
that the masses of men—the laboring classes, 
whether white or black—were born to be slaves, 
that Slavery is the natural and the happiest con- 
dition of the laboring classes, that “free society 
is a failure,” and that the self-evident truths 
of the Declaration are “self-evident lies.” 
These are the very words used by Senator Pet- 
tit, of Indiana, in his speech in favor of repeal- 
ing the Missouri Compromise, and was receiv- 
ed with applause by the South. The Richmond 
Enquirer, formerly the organ of Freedom, is 
now the peculiar organ of these abominable sen- 
timents. Still, it holds its position as one of 
the most authoritative expounders of “ Democ- 
racy,” and is the trusted organ of Wise, Mason, 
and Hunter. We therefore quote it as the 
highest Democratic authority—higher than the 
Washington Union, since it has a vitality of its 
own, while the Union is the mere mouthpiece and 
stipendiary of the “Democratic” President, re- 
movable at his will, sud subsisting by his bounty. 
With these prefatory remaks, we call in the 
Enquirer as a witness, and quote it with day 
and date. We happen to have a dozen or so 
of copies on hand, of a recent date. If our 
quotations were to run back twelve months, we 
might find still greater gems of “ Democratic” 
thought. 
The Enquirer defines the object of the Ostend 
Conference and Manifesto, as follows, on the 
14th August last past : 
“Tt was with the view of counteracting the 
cunning diplomacy of the European Cabinets, 
and of protecting American interests from the 
irreparable injury threatened in the scheme of 
Africanizing Guba, that the President proposed 
a consultation of our leading representatives 
abroad. The idea of the “Ostend Conference” 
was suggested by the necessities of self-defence.” 
In 1832, the Enquirer demanded Emancipa- 
tion for Virginia; in 1856, the same paper jus- 
tifies Mr. Buchanan’s threat of war upon 
Spain, to prevent Emancipation in Cuba. “ Af- 
ricanization” means Emancipation, nothing 
more. The Hnquirer devotes a column to the 
subject, but we give its tenor in the above. 
The blessings of Slavery and the curse of free 
society are ill ted in an article in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer of August 26th, as follows : 
“ We are in the midst of the mightiest intel- 
lectual, moral, and social movement that the 
world has ever known, whether we consider the 
ability of its leaders, the zeal and number of 
its proselytes, or the destructiveness of its pur- 
poses. It is, however, precisely coextensive 
with free society. In slave society there is a 
gradual progress in an opposite direction. 
Conservatism is so predominant with us, that 
public opinion almost supplies the place of 
penal law. This is no new thing in slave socie- 
ty. Even under the Empire of Rome, when 
her civil code became so voluminous, she had 
scarcely @ criminal code at all. The slaves, in 
such society, supply in great measure the place 
of the vicious, disorderly, and revolutionary 
masses, in free society; and the slaves are 
admirably managed by their masters, without 
the intervention of law. The masters, from 
the necessities of their situation, from education 
and habit, become unofficial but effective con- 
servators of the peace, virtue, and good order of 
society.” 
The free citizens of the North must remem- 
ber that the Roman slavery here spoken of was 
WHITE SLAVERY. The same article con- 
tinues : 
“But we are so closely connected with free 
society, so involved, perhaps, in its fate, that it 
becomes us to inquire how we are to arrest or 
avoid the pending danger. We know that there 
is a large, wealthy, moral, and conservative 
body of men at the North, whose feelings and 
whose interests coincide with our own. These 
men have heretofore been split up into hostile 
parties of Democrats and Federalists, and Whigs 
and Know Nothings—(for we believe there are 
same conservatives even among Northern 
Know Nothings.) All of these parties may 
ultimately join the Southern and Northern De- 
mocracy, in supporting the Constitution and 
the Union, and in upholding morality, religion, 
and — property, against the asaults of the 
Black Republicans. * * * 
“ Mr. Choate has struck the right chord, and 
struck with a master’s hand. He has set a 
noble example. But will it be followed? * * 
“The South has either to form an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with the property- 
holders of the North, and beat down abolition 
and socialism, or else prepare for disunion.” 
The Enquirer is for disunion if Fremont is 
elected. In other words, it will not submit to 
the laws, unless their administration is intrusted 
by the people to such hands as it likes best. 
Rule or ruin is its maxim. The same article 
concludes as follows : 
“We love the Union. We fear disunion, be- 
cause we fear civil wars, domestic broils, human 
suffering, woman’s tears, and children’s cries. 
Yet, much as we fear disunion, we fear still 
more to be involved in the fate that would at- 
tend the event referred to. War is a dreadful 
thing, but licentiousness, and agrarianism, and 
infidelity, and anarchy, are far worse things. 
We shall enter into no philosophical disquisi- 
tion to show that these evils abound because 
are is free. Ber fact is sufficient for 
g is system of society, everywhere, is 
disturbed by heaves and throes aad ehighions 
more terrible and devastating than those of 


Hecla or Vesuvius. Let us like the lux- 
urious and sensual citizens of Herculaneum 


indulge in false ity, and be overwhelmed 
vieiien ‘cinders or the lava, which, by a little 
vigil ce — promptitude, we might have 
we may gain by delay. 

August 28th, the subject is resumed, as fol- 
lows : : 
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Sr ee nest that no other form of 
society is, in the ge 
The Enquirer, in its rage, forgets its love of 
the foreigners. The following passages in that 
paper, of Angust 29th, would adorn the col- 
umnsof the American Organ or the New York 
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and immediate disunion. 
more would subsidize the Barbarians, by yield- 
ing them the lands north of thirty-six thirty, 
increase their numbers and their rapacity, and 
only postpone disunion to a period when it 
would be more perilous than at present.” 

More disunion and treason from the same 


paar 


‘i showing that the slave : 
Southern 


human law is 


the States. We do not believe that any portion 
of the South will submit to his Administration. 
We are sure that large portions will not. . 
union then, in event of his election, is in- 
evitable.” 
The same date, August 28th, we have another 
lesson on the beauties of Slavery and the wick- 
edness of Freedom. Every one is an Abolition- 
ist who is not in favor of Slavery. The Hnqui- 
rer says: 
‘What our Schools should Teach as to Slavery. 
school and college in the South should 
teach that slave socie 
ral, rightful, and 
doctrine short of 


is the common, natu- 


normal state of society. Any 
this, contains abolition in the 
For, if it be not the rightful and natu- 
ral form of society, it caunot last, and we should 


ual but ultimate abolition. 


neral, right or expedient.” 


“Tig treason to cry, ‘Peace! peace! when 


here is, there can be, no 


e, no lasting union, between the South and 
Blac Republicanism. 

heresy must be effectually and forever put down, 
or disunion is inevitable. 
sooner it comes the better; for our enemies 
increase by the half million annually, whilst our 
own numbers are almost stationary. 


¢ A maltitude, like which the populous North 
Pour’d never from her frozen loins, to press 
Rhine or Danube, when her barb’rous sons 
Came like a deluge on the South, ; 
And spread beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian sand.’ 


Either that political 


If come it must, the 


ready to rush down on the 


South is greater, hungrier, more rapacious, than 


are the same. The prolific 


Teuton or Gothic race, seeking homes and food, 
on the one hand; the desce 
s attempting to repel them on theother. 
The scene only changed from the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube-to those of the Ohio and 


ants of Southern 


forearmed!’ We see the 


numbers, the character, the designs, of our en- 
emies. Let us prepare to resist them, and drive 
them back. To yield to them, to concede to 
them, to subsidize them, as the Romans did, 
will but increase their rapacity and encourage 


* & 


“The election of Mr. Buchanan may, and 
probably will, originate a reaction in public 
opinion, that will encourage the extension of 
the conservative institution of Slavery, and the 
extension of the British and Southern Euro- 
pean races, for the very purpose of stemming 
and turning back the torrent of infidelity, ma- 
terialism, sensuality, agrarianism, and anarchy, 
that threatens to overwhelm us from the pro- 
lific hive of Northern Europe. 

“The election of Mr. Buchanan would be a 
reactionary movement in favor of Slavery and 


election of Fremont, certain 
The election of Fill- 


“Let the South present a compact and undi- 
Let her show to the Barbarians 
that her sparse population offers little hopes of 
plunder; her military and self-reliant habits, 
and her mountain retreats, little 
victory; and her firm union and devoted reso- 
lution, no chances of conquest. Let her, if pos- 
sible, detach Pennsylvania and Southern Ohio, 
Southern Indiana, and Southern Illinois, from 
the North, and make the highlands between 
the Ohio and the Lakes the dividing line. 
the South treat with California, and, if neces- 
sary, ally herself with Russia, with Cuba, and 


“A common danger from without, and a 
common necessity (Slavery) within, will be sure 
to make the South a great, a united, a vigilant, 
and a warlike people. 
inside necessity are the only parents of true 
national greatness.” 


A treasonable threat, August 30th: 


“The issue is simply this: is the House of 
Representatives the supreme power in the Gov- 
ernment, and exempt from all the limitations 
of the Constitution? If not, then the conduct 
of the Black Republican Party is revolutionary, 
and their resistance to the operations of Gov- 
ernment should be overcome, if necessary, by 


force. A battalion of ma- 


rines would drive them into the'Potomac in fif- 


The organ of the Southern Democracy for- 
bids the repeal of the piratical Kansas code, as 


following, from the same is- 
was taken during the session 


of Congress, by the Enquirer, in company with 
Senator Mason of the same State. They were 


“Tf to this indignant inquiry the reader 
would have a reply, let him hearken to the 
shout of exultation with which Weller’s, and 
Clayton’s and Bell’s, and Crittenden’s denuncia- 
tions of the Kansas laws are greeted by the 


Party. They detect symp- 


toms of irresolution and preparations for re- 
treat among the champions of the Constitution. 
They know that the repeal of the laws of Kan- 
sas, at this conjuncture, will be a concession to 
their obstinacy and a bribe to their fanaticism ; 


indulge in a shout of anti- 


“The trimmers of the Senate, Clayton, Bell, 
Crittenden, and their confederates, deceive 


think the people of the 


South do not understand the issue before the 
country. It is too plain for misconception. 
Neither the propriety nor the enormity of the 
Kansas laws is involved in the controversy. 
They may be as bad as Mr. Clayton represents 
them, and yet not justify revolution in the 
House of Represeniativesy 

“ And this ‘compromise’ will imply an ac- 


the principle of the Black 


Bepublican proviso—a surrender to their arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional demands, and an ac- 
quiescence in all the consequences of so revolu- 
tionary a measure. It is for this reason that 
we deprecate the least concession on the part 


of the Constitution in the 


Senate, that we denounce every overture for 
compromise, and urge eternal resistance to the 
encroachments of a Black Republican House 
of Representatives.” 

The organ of Virginia Democracy boasts 
of the aristocratic character of Southern insti- 
tutions. See Enquirer of Sept. 5: 

“Tt is not hatred of Slavery, it is not sympa- 
thy for the negro, which kindles the resentment 


the Black Republican uy: 
outh- 


It is envy of the ease and affluence of the 
ern gentleman, and jealousy of the aristocratic 
character of our social system, which consti- 


o: Abolitionism.” 


On September 9th we have another boast of 
the superiority of slave society, and another 
sneer at free or “hireling” society. The North 
is to be invaded, and Slavery is to be carried 
up to the Canada line, unless the Abolitionists 


“The best way under the sun of defending 
Slavery is by exposing the corruptions and 
abuses of hireling labor society. Every paper 
at the South practices this mode, for every one 
of them publishes accounts of the starving con- 
dition of European laborers, of their crimes and 


ignorance, of the desperate failure of West In- 
dia emancipation, of the cruelties of the Cooley 


trade an system, of the insubordina- 
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trine (unconsciously, possibly, in some instan- 
ces) maintained by the whole Southern press.” 
Negro Slavery will do for the present, but 
when population grows dense in this coun- 
try, as in Europe, Slavery will become indis- 
pensable, “Slavery is right, in the general, | 
and ns abstract.” The editor continues : 
orced to defend itself, it i ib} 
that the South may aan agen the 
defence is complete. Abolition thwarted, de- 
feated, driven back, might teach us the art of 
— = “we the a ps pg a —_ 
r ndism e invasion 
Free Societ>. % o- already beginning to 
feel our strength, and to discover the weakness 
of our enemies. Weare hly convinced, 
from the study andinvestigation which Abolition 
has provoked, of the justice of our career, and 
the superiority of our institutions.” 
The next day, September 11, the Enquirer 
contains a eulogy upon Fitzhugh’s “Sociology 
for the South,” a book which undertakes to prove 
that the laboring classes everywhere should be 
owned by the capitalists. 
On September 12, the Enquirer descants 
upon the importance of securing Kansas as & 
slave State, and the inestimable advantage to 


the South of the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise : 


“The only present chance of accession to the 
strength of the South is by the admission of 
Kansas into the Union with a Pro-Slavery Con- 
stitution. In two years, at the farthest, that 
Territory will assume the sovereignty of a State, 
and in all probability will adopt the institutions 
of the South. Then the South will recover its 
equality in the Senate, and will be competent 
to the protection of its rights. Though incapa- 
ble of directing ths policy of the Government 
to the end of Slavery Propagandism, — the 
South desires only for purposes of self-defence, ) 
it will be fully equal to the defeat of measures 
of Free Soil ion. With Kansas to back 
it in the Senate, the South can compel the ful- 
filment of the stipulations of the Texas treaty, 
ty resisting the admission of other free States. 
ith Kansas to back it in the Senate, the 
South can stay the march of Abolitionism, and 
maintain its own rights and independence for 
an indefinite period. 
“ But, Kansas would have been a free State 
if the Missouri restriction had not been repealed, 
and, instead of augmenting the power of the 
South, would have recruited the ranks of Abo- 
litionism.”’ 
We might make equally copious extracts 
from the Richmond Examiner, a comparative- 
ly new, but talented and ambitious journal, 
which, like the Enquirer, is devoted to the sup- 
port of Mr. Buchanan. On the 12th of Septem- 
ber the editor remarks, in the course of a long 
article, as follows: 


“Twist the question as we may, Slavery is 
the fundamental bond of union in Southern so- 
ciety, and the absence of Slavery, the original 
apple of discord in Northern commanities. 
And what are their frflits, respectively? Disor- 
ganization and demorslization at the North, 
healthy union, and the prospect of its indefi- 
nite continuance at the South. It is no exag- 
gerated fancy which regards Slavery as the 
palladium of the South, and forbids all tamper- 
ing with this foundation rock of Southern con- 
servatism.” 





‘““WHAT WILL YOU DO?” 


The great question the Disunionists of the 
South are constantly putting to one another, is, 
“Suppose Fremout elected, what will you do?” 
All agree that the Union must be dissolved, but 
no one is prepared to say how or when. That 
is the question which perplexes them sorely. 
Gov. Wise, in his Disunion speech at Rich- 
mond, after every outburst of his sympathetic 
hearers against the Union, should Black Re- 
publicanism triumph, would put the question, 
“ What will you do?’”’? Was it with the secret 
purpose of keeping theirrage within due bounds? 
It was desirable to gain the credit of being a 
very bold man, without running his neck into the 
halter. Ah, he took good care of that! Hear 
his modest disclaimer of responsibility : 

“Tf it aa rg Ne shall prevail against 
Democracy, God knows the question fearfull 
arises, What will we do? To decide this, wiil 
not depend upon one or two. This puts the 
argument of the election in its proper light; 
and whilst I feel the gloom of the responsible 
position in which I am placed, I may console 
myself, sir, and I do, that I am but an humble 
State Executive officer—that -I will be but min- 
isterial. I shall have to obey orders—legisla- 
tive orders—conventional orders. I have more 
masters than one. Your organized legislative 
and judicial power may control me; but, above 
all, that which is above legislative, judicial, and 
executive power—the constitutional power of the 
people—may control me. Iam glad that Ihave 
these great instruments to defend me against 
the weight and pressure of the responsibility 
which is now so heavy, and may be so much 
greater in the future.” 

No doubt of it, Governor. Your modesty is 
equal to that of the valiant Pickwick. It isa 
precious privilege to be able to make Disunion 
speeches—to incite the People to rebellion and 
civil war—and then, when you are called upon 
to lead, to point out what is to be done—to put 
on meekness as a garment, and reply, “I ama 
humble individual—but a poor Executive offi- 
cer—the mere instrument of many mesters— 
it is not for me to say, thank the Lord for all 
his mercies !” 

But this meek disclaimer did not prevent the 
chivalric Governor from growiug fervid again, 
kindling his hearers to fever heat. But, again, 
that question : 

“Do you ask me what I will do? Jsay to 
you that I reserve my answer for the present. 
Considering the question deliberately, calmly, 
and being well fortified in the thought, I delib- 
erately say to you that I will do whatever you 
will back me in, to save us, or die. [Tremen- 
dous applause. | 

A most discreet conclusion, in which the 
Governor consults his own safety, and that of 
the Commonwealth. The legislative and judi- 
cial power, and then the People, in a State 
Convention, must first determine what is to be 
done, and by the time the decision is reached, 
the Governor will be able to shield himself 
from all responsibility, by writing “ex” before 
his title. 





GOVERNOR WISE ON BUCHANAN AND THE 
PRICE OF NEGROES. 


We have elsewhere quoted elaborately from 
the Richmond Enquirer, to illustrate what De- 
mocracy meansin that quarter. The following 
extracts from a speech of Governor Wise, at a 
Buchanan ratification meeting in Richmond on 
June 13, are in the same vein, but coming 
from a Governor, and such a Governor, they 
deserve to stand alone. He, with Mr. Buchanan, 
was in favor of running the Missouri Compro- 
mise line to the Pacific, and says: 
“The cost of not running that lineto the Pacific 
may be valued thus to Virginia: We now get a 
thousand dollars for a sound slave; we would 
then have gotten from three to five thousand dol- 
lars for an operative in the gold mines of Califor- 
nia; four hundred thousand multiplied by five 
thousand, or even three thousand, will show our 
immense loss. One billion of dollars would not 
compensate Virginia for her loss in not runni 
the line on to the Pacific. The North had fix 
the line. They had the advantage of it until 
annexation. It was then our turn, and we did 
not take it. That was not Mr. Buchanan’s fault. 
Had it so been fixed, ‘ebo shins and gizzard feet’ 
true, couldn’t have poked their noses north into 
the dominion of Jack Frost, but then Free-Soil- 
ism couldn’t have poked its nose south of that 
Yet, though tar: proposed by the footh and 
Y us i 
dag sor a the pharisees and ites who 
are now howling over the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise were the men to oppose the 
extension of the Missouri line, and to i 
it a fixed fact. Their reproach to Mr. or 
justice 
by the reproach which some Southern men have 
cast, in upbraiding Mr. Buchanan for the 
posed extension of the line to the Pacific. 
generous and just Douglas has done him justice 





Buchanan was equally sound on the Kansas- 
Nebraska >. . = not : mauier of Con- 
nor of the Cabinet, when that m e 
Sa peopieed and passed.” ae 
Imagine the feelings of a Virginia patriot, in 
view of this immense loss in the price of ne- 
groes! Will not the Democracy of Pennsylva- 
nia come to the rescue? Will they not give 
Governor Wise Kansas, to atone for the loss of 
California? Wicked people, those miners of 
California, to damage the price of negroes at 
this rate. 
In the same speech, Governor Wise claims 
that Mr. Buchanan’s nomination was effected 
by Virginia, and that it was due to that State: 
“ He went for the nomination, lastly, because 
it was the emphatic voice of Virginia. It was 
not the movement of him, (Mr. Wise,) but it 
was the movement of Virginia. She made it; 
without her it would not have been made ; and 
she had the right to make it. If any State 
could in justice claim the right to have her 
wishes preferred, it was Virginia, in this nom- 
ination.” 


THE PEACE IN KANSAS. 


Governor Geary has secured what is called 
“peace in Kansas,” in a way not at all un- 
acceptable to the Border Ruffians. He has 
induced the Free State men to lay down their 
arms; arrested more than two hundred of 
them ; called into the field eight hundred Uni- 
ted States dragoons, whose chief business 
seems to be the pursuit of the Free State lead- 
ers ; enrolled a large portion of the “ Army of 
Law and Order,” which came to destroy Law- 
rence, as Territorial militia, and placed them 
under the command of Colonel Titus, one of 
the officers of the Law and Order Army, rec- 
ommended for the purpose by Atchison ; and 
issued his proclamation for an election of Ter- 
ritorial Delegate, &c. No wonder the S/. Louis 
Republican is satisfied. The laws disfranchi- 
sing the Free State men remain in force. They 
cannot vote without violating their conscien- 
tious convictions, and degrading themselves. 
Pro-Slavery men have the supervision of every- 
thing. Colonel Titus, with his Missouri mili- 
tia, will, we suppose, guard the polls. Already 
Mr. Whitfield is in the field as the Pro-Slavery 
candidate, and his election, we presume, is a 
foregone conclusion. We have not yet learned 
that the Free State men have a candidate. 
They are down, under the heel of the Admin- 
istration, and Border Rtffianism finds shelter 
in the shadow of United States troops. 
THIS is Peace in Kansas! 








TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


The meeting of merchants in New York, to 
hear Mr. Banks, having succeeded so admirably, 
the Pro-Slavery men lately undertook to get up 
a Wall street meeting to hear Ex-Governor 
Floyd, of Virginia. The following call, issued 
by the New York Evening Post, must have 
made the managers feel rather uncomfortable : 

PUBLIC MEETING IN WALL STREET. 
A Shriek from Virginia. 

The merchants of the city of New York who 
agree with Gov. Wise, Senator Slidell, and Mil- 
lard Fillmore, that in case of Fremont’s election 
to the Presidency, “this Union cannot and 
ought not to be preserved ;” 

ho are in favor of the nationalization of 
Slavery throughout this Republic ; 

Who approve of compelling the people of 
Kansas to submit to the use of slave labor in 
that Territory ; 

Who desire for their next President the man 
who deliberately advised our Government to rob 
a friendly nation of a valuable portion of its ter- 
ritory, avowedly for the purpose of perpetuating 
Slavery within its borders ; 

The man who, in 1844~’5, recommended Gov- 
ernment funds to be used in the establishment 
of a political journal to support the Administra- 
tion of which he was a member ; 

The man who recommended President Jack- 
son to bribe Mr. Clay to vote tor him when a 
candidate for the Presidency in the House of 
Representatives, by offering him the office of 
Secretary of State—an act which Gen. Jackson 
stigmatized as “ deep corruption ;” 

The man who, in case of a failure of the peo- 
ple to make a choice at the next election, would 
resort to like “deep corruption,” to insure his 
elevation to the Presidential chair ; 

The man who purchased his nomination for 
the Presidency by promising not only that he 
would do all that Douglas and Pierce had prom- 
ised towards nationalizing Slavery, but that 
he would do what they had not promised to do, 
in case of a separation of the Union—make 
Pennsylvania take her lot with the South ; 

The man whom Senator Brown, of Mississip- 
pi, says, is as worthy of Southern confidence 
and Southern votes as Mr. Calhoun ever was; 

And all that believe in the Virginia doctrine, 
that “ free society is a cruel failure ;” 

All who believe that it is better to own labor 
than to hire it; 

All who believe in the logic of the pistol and 
the bludgeon ; 

All who desire to see property representation 
enlarged in one section of the Union, while it 
is altogether denied to the other ; 

All who desire to perpetuate a sectional agi- 
tation, and distract our whole country with civil 


war ; 

All who believe, with Mr. Choate and John C. 

Calhoun, that our Declaration of Independence 
was a “string of glittering generalities,” or 
with John C. Breckinridge, that it is “an ab- 
straction,” and if embodied in the Constitution 
would make “this Union intolerable and hate- 
fal;” 
And, finally, all who are opposed to allowing 
the political privileges of a free American citi- 
zen to “greasy mechanics and filthy operatives,” 
candle-makers included, are requested to sign 
a call f-. that purpose, now suspended at the 
office of the Journal of Commerce, for a meet- 
ing in front of the Merchants’ Exchange, on 
Thursday, the 2d of October, at half-past three 
P. M., to hear Ex-Governor Fioyd, of Virginia, 
the original Fremont man, advocate their 
views. 


—_— ——————— 


‘*A YANKEE SCALP.” 


We often catch startling glimpses of Pro- 
Slavery movements in Kansas, through our 
Southern exchanges. The following letter 
from one of “the Army of Law and Order,” 
one of Sheriff Jones’s Territorial militia, is 
quite interesting, especially the paragraph 
about “a Yankee scalp :” 

From the Barnwell (S. C.) Sentinel, September 13th. 

Kansas Letter. 

We have been kindly permitted, says the 
Newberry Mirror, to make the following ex- 
tracts from a letter from Captain Milton H. 
Fair, to his brother: 


De.awareE Ciry, K. T., Aug. 17. 


Dear Brotuer: I commence writing you 
an open letter, as we are expecting to leave in 
a few hours or days for Lecompton—General 
Lane. having surrounded, and, according to 
last intelligence, taken = and burned and mur- 
dered men, women, and children. Immense 
excitement exists here among the Border Ruf- 
fians, (Missourians.) We have to fight, and no 
mistake. Lecompton is forty miles west of 
this place. The Abolitionists are undoubtedly 
victorious—900, or more, strong—allowing no 
quarters to or sex. Let it come. ef 

I belong to General Jones’s company, of 
Laurens, which is about fifty strong, and as 
soon as the citizens and a company frem Mis- 
ous ote get ready, we will take up the jine of 


I have until been in Missouri. I 
went down the river to Lexington, a beautiful 
feats na 5 same At a ee 
in exploring the surrounding counties on 
sides of the river, and found the lands fine. 

Monday, 18th.—Worse and worse! War! 
war! Despatches and reports have been com- 
ing all dey—some confirming, others contra- 
dicting, former reports. The militia and all 
good citizens are ordered out, and families are 
required their respective little 

strongest 


awfal state of excitement and uproar. 
pasa owe Saempenna de Beare are favor- 

she is coming to aasist us. We ex- 
pect to go west 





in that and has taken upon himself his 
commission of participation in the act, 








but had the enjoyment of Kansas climate but 
three days. 

Southerners will have to keep wide awake, 
and render good aid, or this beautiful Kansas 


is lost. Abolitionism is far ahead as yet. 
Yours, &e., 


M. H, Far. 
Ohe Pebielo. 


Wavu-Bon, raz “Earty Day” iy true Norruwesr. By 
Mrs. John H. Kinzie, of Chicago; with Illustrations. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. For sale by Tay- 
lor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 


Old fable is more than realized by the 
progress of parts of our country. Where the 
savage roamed, and all was wilderness and for- 
est a few years ago, and beasts had their lair, 
cities and towns, marts of commerce, a busy 
and vigorous population crowding on yet far- 
ther and further, show the “ course of empire.” 
The Indian canoe is hardly seen; but proud 
ships and steamers float on the ‘akes and rivers. 
The war-whoops have died away; the shouts 
and huzzas of popular assemblies, or the voice 
of prayer and praise, resound in their stead. 
Now is the time, then, to gather whatever there 
yet remains of Indian legend and tale of the 
perils and scenes of fearful strife that have 
marked the enterprise of our daring pioneers 
of civilization. Mrs. Kinzie’s father was one of 
those bold men, and planted himself on the 
spot now occupied by Chicago, for a long time, 
with his family, almost the only white family 
besides those connected with the garrison, that 
were there seen. She has graphically de- 
scribed their fates and fortunes, the hardships 
and combats in which they were engaged, and 
the bloody massacres by which they were more 
than decimated. As she was herself an eve- 
witness and shared in the distressful scenes, 
as friends and acquaintances were among the 
sufferers, she writes with deep feeling. The 
events are yet before her eyes, and her readers 
have a truthful picture of the privations and 
cruelties they endured. The illustrations which 
aceompany these pages, too, enable those who 
now see the same spots to form a better idea 
of the changes that have transpired. Who 
could have supposed that those few houses, 
with the little fort there presented, was what is 
now the flourishing and growing city of Chica- 
go, teeming with its more than a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and everywhere furnish- 
ing such proofs of wealth and industry? Verily, 
God has great things in store for such a land! 
And who, then, can believe that He does not 
mean to make Kansas, though subjected to 
savage men, and rife with murder and rapine 
for a time, a free and civilized State? The 
lessons that such books as this volume impress 
upon us, in thus pointing to an overruling 
Providence, who can make a way for his word, 
and the fruits that are its true product, encour- 
age a firm reliance on Him and His promises, 
as He makes the wrath of man even to praise 
Him, and the remainder He can restrain. 











Tus PuiLosopny oy THE WEATHER, AND A GUIDE TO ITs 
Cuances. By T.B. Butler. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 
There has been considerable speculation of 

late as to the true theory of storms. Messrs. 

Espy, Redfield, Reid, Blodgett, Professor Maury, 

Mr. Howard, and others, have written with 

earnestnees and plausibility in defence of their 

various Opinions. Yet to all the modes of ex- 
planation there lie objections, and difficulties 
present themselves that these schemes do not 
wholly meet. Whether Mr. Butler will be 
more successful, remains to be seen. We do 
not recollect to have noticed his name be- 
fore, as connected with meteorological inves- 
tigations. Indeed, he states, in his preface, 

that he thought, at first, of publishing but a 

small essay, or pamphlet, and anonymously; 

but his work grew into a volume, and, though 
without scientific reputation, he has put it forth 
with his own name. 

Whatever be his merits as a philosopher, he 
has made a book which contains many inter- 
esting facts, and which evinces habits of ob- 
servation and research. He appears to have 
studied the face of the heavens, to have mark- 
ed the course of the winds and clouds, to have 
read and reflected on numerous authors who 
have written on meteorology and kindred top- 
ics, and to have collated their opinions with 
a candid spirit. Citing the declaration of Sir 
George Harvey, from the article Meteorology, 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, that scien- 
tifie men, with their philosophy and investiga- 
tions, are yet in many respects behind the 
sailor and farmer, and those whose pursuits 
lead them to observe and regulate their busi- 
ness by a daily reading of the sky and clouds, 
he makes such a long and constant observa- 
tion the basis of his success, so far as he has 
been successful in being “ weather-wise.”’ He 
regards magnetism as the great agent in the 
production of changes in the weather, speaks 
fully of its character and the influence of its 
currents, thinks that the precipitation at the 
west of rains is occasioned by a depolarization ; 
that storms originate at the central belt, and 
move towards the poles. Magnetism acts con- 
nected with electricity. In connection with 
his own views, he examines the various other 
theories, with which he is not wholly satisfied, 
though admitting the diligence of their authors 
in the collection of facts, &e. He gives nu- 
merous plates, some of them daguerreotyped 
views of the clouds and parts of the sky, also 
tables of temperature, a new arrangement of 
the clouds, modified from that of Mr. Howard’s, 
a well-known writer on meteorology, dwells 
likewise on the influence of rivers and moun- 
tains, and refers to the spots on the sun, prog- 
nostics, and similar topics connected with his 
general subject. The variety of information 
and the interest attached to the question of the 
weather, with its relations to many kinds of 
the practical business of life, make the volume 
an acceptable one to all classes of readers, 
and it may be read with profit, even if its 
conclusions should not be adopted. The style 
is well adapted to the subject, and is but little 
encumbered with learned terms. The size of 
the book is convenient, and the mode of exe- 
cution such as might be desired. 


Drep: A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In 
two volumes. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1856. 


“Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” These 
words point to a severe ordeal for any book. 
A comparison, such as that which this volame 
must undergo, is one from which its gifted 
writer might well shrink. She would not, of 
course, venture upon it without surveying her 
ground, and marking out thoroughly the out- 
lines. Many misgivings, no doabt, must have 
crossed her mind, as she went on. In this re- 
spect, we regard her both at advantage and 
disadvantage. The idea was calculated to 
nerve her to effort, and, at the same time, in a 
measure to discourage. “Have you read 
Dred?” is in every one’s mouth. “ What do 
you think of it?” “Do you regard it as equal 
to Uncle Tom?” are questions constantly pass- 
ing, even amid the political excitements which 
swallow up almost everything else. We see it 
stated in some of the Boston papers that 3,000 
copies of the two volumes are given to the pub- 
lic in a day, from the press where it is publish- 
ed in this country, while it is pouring forth with 
a similar tide upon the reading public of Great 
Britain. This is proof of the eager expectation 
with which it has been hailed, and the avidity 
with which its contents are devoured. We are 
glad of its succeas, and we think, too, it deserves 





it. Critically considered, it falls short, in some 
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respects, of Uncle Tom. Artistically, as ,,, ; 

plan and finish, it is superior to tha ty 3 

which was dashed off in successive ch.) Next Tuesday, 
with scarcely, perhaps, any definite Amranp, 7, held in Pennsylvan 


ment, as a whole, in the mind of it } members of Cong 
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leaving one incident or train of deepen” 21 in Ohio, and 1 
another to control and shape its — vania, Canal Co 





There is no one character that runs thro 
whole book, like Uncle Tom. Dred, th, hy 
way slave of the Dismal Swamp, does ny. 
his appearance’ till almost at the close of 4, é 
first volume, Yet, the portraiture drawy , 
him is powerfully wrought out. Portions “ ) 
work show a great mastery of her subject, . 4 
characters of Nina, Clayton, Harry, Mi, q 
Tiff, and Tomtit, and indeed of all the seid § 
ages that figure with any prominence, ar i 
tained with care; and the author has, no das q 
reel characters in her mind, from whic, ~ 
of them are drawn. The negro languay, | 
just such as we recollect to have heard yi, e 
placed in circumstances to listen to the tind an 
sions of their minds without Constraint, - 3 
Tiff is rare exhibition of the pride Of the go 
vant identified with the honor of an olj fai 
of name, and his remarks and expedient, K 
sustain the dignity of its fallen fortunes A 
most amusing. The condition of the al | 
whites, too, of the South, as well as of ids "4 
holders, is set forth impressively, As bat fe a 
of our readers, probably, will not themed 
read and judge of the contents of these . 
volumes, and three chapters have been publ 
ed by us as specimens, we need not dwell ne , 
them. We question if, on the Whole, the bi 
will be as much admired, or make as dene 
impression on, the public mind, as Uncle Ton 
That, however, it cannot detract from Kr 
Stowe’s fame, if viewed in tha circumstances i . 
which it comes forth, following that most cl. lim 
brated work, we entirely believe; and we don\; Iam 
not that there will be enough of approbation 4 
authorize still further attempts to do a gry 
and good service in the same way, whenen 
our authoress has leisure or inclination to | 
dertake the task. 


Enciisu Tratrs. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: Phi 
Sampson, & Co. 1856. Washington: Taylor & Mau coming election, an 
A hasty glance at this volume would ley, § extreme measures. 
the impression that it is an unmitigated ey) -@ wait the onset,’’ it c 
a England and Englishmen, rising at tin. stitution which sits li 
almost into fulsome adulation. But the rege ill i 
must recollect that Mr. Emerson is a pis Stati § bj 
See safety to remain s~bj 
entalist, and that he may still find John B; Why ask these « .est 
when weighed in his transcendental balane. thought you had ded 
wanting; and so it turns out in the seu, “MP you sheking in the v 
His physique is unrivalled; his courage » " ‘The same number 
integrity, his love of truth, and his love of lit: article announcing a 
ty, are the only genuine things of the ki: ed for some time by 
Common sense is the distinguishing characte and Breckinridge wil 
istic of Englishmen ; it is in fact an “ Engi your Disunion thund 
trait,” of which other nations only posse; combe, after all ! 
modicum. Genius, also, is peculiarly Englii, 
being the product of the admirable combi 
tion of Norman and Saxon blood. Inshn % 
“the elements are so happily mixed” in J 4 
Bull, that the result is the nearest approin 7 
tion which has yet been made to a perfect mm 
But, after all, he won’t do. He ia all wm 
in religion and politics. His manners ani(i 
institutions are an elaborate series of shiv 
and humbugs, which would rather befit h © 
false and faithless Carthagenians, than the mo: 
frank and honorable race in the world. Th ) 
religion of the Church is Judaism—all is stats) 
ly dignity and decorum, and the inculeatia 7 
of the Bishops and Clergy is, that “ by taste» 
are saved.” The English, according to Ev. 
son, are behind the Germans in_philosoply 
and their race of poets is extinct. They 
80 conventional, so practical, so run away vi 
by their superior common sense and their: 
perior headstrong will, thet they are betir 
other nations. The book and the people it 
scribes are equally paradoxical, and equal) 
interesting. It abounds in striking and origi 
nal thoughts, and piquant expressions. li! 
rather a philosophical treatise on the Engl’ 7 “The people of Lo 
nation, than a book of travels. The incilei 7 comet — the suppe 
and personalities are few, but racy. Ty) poh grey hes the 7 
glimpses of the conversations which passed} i or eee gare, ir 
tween his friend Carlisle and himself 9 and are numerous ¢ 
us to regret that his details are not fuller. feeble but noisy crew 
can cordially recommend “ English Traits"s 4 pe cry of ‘disunion.’ 
‘ at etapa ill usiana fully underg 
a work of rare merit, and of great intere!0E loaders are in Meme ee 
every thoughtful mind. dissolution of the Un 
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PortsmoutH, Onto, October 1, 185i. 
To the Editor of the National Era: a 
It is asserted by the Fillmore men, thi! 
has always been the impression and bel 5 
Washington, that Colonel Fremont was sol i 
a Catholic. As you have resided some je" 
at Washington, I am led to ask you if it is 
You may think this-of little consequence, bi 
many in Southern Ohio are being led off by RS 
clamor of the Cincinnati 7’imes, &c., on this 
point. Other guns we can spike—other bie 
stop—but back to this they go, to bark, iy 
driven from others., You need not be surpr* 
if this, the tenth Congressional district of "RY 
sends a Slavery-extensionist to the nex \” 
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Fremont Electors 

The Wellsburg (Va. 
26, contains a full ace 
of the Republican Co 
the Melodeon Hall, Wh 
for the purpose of for 
The prominent actors 
it ia stated, formerly 
cratic party. The Co 
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Convention, was read 
otic sentiments of the 
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“On motion, a com 
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John Brownlee, John 
Son, were appointed to 

“In the absence fs) 
purpose, the Conven 
able address from Hg 
Ohio, * * * 

“The Committee o 
Electoral Ticket repo 


“ Senator 
“J. C. Underwood 
Thos. J. Hewitt, 
ayy District 
- Jos. Applegate, 
2. Joseph Lalels, 
3. Johu Atkinson, 
4. George Whittum, 


gress, thanks to our present mis-represents!" 
O. F. Moore. A word on the above subjet 
the Fra will oblige many. Z 
Yours, for the cause, R. S, Sitcot 


We have answered the inquiry containe! 
this note again and again in the negative ’ 
is a despicable lie, and we hate to noticeit. * 
is base to bring @ man’s religious faith ot ™ 
nection into politics at all, and it is still bas 
to lie about it. We cannot believe that # 
one will be misled by this falsehood to vote ™ 
Fillmore, who would not vote for him anybot 

While denying this false statement, we rr? 
that we utterly loathe and abhor the notion | 
any man should be proscribed from office 
account of his religious faith, We ao "% 
choose, while we assert that Colonel Frew’ 
is a Protestant, to imply the slightest cous 
nance to the mean proscription of Know No! 


ingism. 





Axxavoxts, Ixp., September 20, 185. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Republican cause is right in this ur 
ity; there is scarcely enough opposition i . 
it interresting ; at this precinct there 
be more than tweniy Buchanan voles. 1” bet 

“Young America” cuts quite a“ das i 
some, who are not old enough to we - 
election, are making eloquent speeches !" 


























mont and Dayton ; there is certainly someli " D. H. Fravil, 

extraordinary in this campaign, for our ‘at . 4 - B. Brown, 

ers, our boys, and our women, are ago , - C.D. Gillingham, 

the policy of the Administration, (like thes" Te sactiihedn wit 

in the Revolution,) to the great annoyait Man appointed G: : 

“ the faithful few.” \ Hornbrook, §. H OW. ; 
I have read a letter from Dr. Thom. “tO salle 












ih and I. M. 
Cowen, formerly of this place, and o s"*" HAM mittee jee 















, that he has “enlistet”: “On mot 
phages a: « he Titres the nccouns the , yon ae Neg 
I have read in the last papers ; ag bag sh Association in this ci 


Kansas about eighteen months. 
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warrant @ cure, without steam or lobels sibectable sm of 
cure, no pay. ole y or, in his p 

Respectfully, yours, Jou T. Campa the sentiments of & g 
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September 18, 18" “The Wellsburg I 
To the Editor of the National Era: how, by reference to 
I ought to say something for the ct oh n Convention 
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Freedom, bat I scarcely have time rd that our “, 
rest assured, that we of the eleventh A the Ppleeate, isa 
sional district in Indiana are at work ic, As Gav: 7 
return our faithful Representative, 4 i lod overnor 
by a greatly alaviend. majority. | ant late. 

at three Fremont rallies within five = J 
they numbered from fifteen to twenty © 
at Huntin , Wabash, and Marion t i 
twerity miles of each other. You = mi 
Indiana as sure for twenty thousan® ", 
for Fremont and Dayton. (ld Line | 
Roffianism is making powerful we ‘i 
a show of success; bat where they 
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POLITICAL NEWS. 


Next Tuesday, the 14th, elections will be 
held in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, for 
members of Congress—25 in Pennsylvania, 
91 in Obio, and 11 in Indiana. In Pennsyl- 
yanis, # Canal Commissioner, Auditor, and 
Surveyor, are to be chosen, and a State Legis- 
jatare, Which must elect a United States Sena- 
tor. There are but two State tickets in the 
feld—the Buchanan and the Opposition, the 

latter embracing Fremont and Fillmore men. 





ture drawa of 


Portions of In Ohio, Judges of the Supreme Court, an 

Paubject. Ty Attorney General, School Commissioner, and 

Harry Mill, Commissioner of Public Works, are to be 
yeh 


chosen; and there are three tickets, Republi- 
can, Buchanan, and Know Nothing. A Gov- 
ernor and State officers generally are to be 
elected. 


all the Person. 
MENCE, are gu; 

has, no dou, ee 
m which Many 


o lan ; We have no doubt that the popular vote in 
ve ye . Indiana and Ohio will be largely Republican ; 
h to the ex but, owing to the distracting element of Know 
bnstraint, _ Nothingism, some of the Buchanan candidates 


Old 
bride of the sor. 


f an old family 


for Congress may succeed, especially as they 
are cool enough to pretend to be Anti-Nebras- 
ka, and to claim the nomination of Buchanan 


expedi Y . 
h Eg . as a triumph over the Pierce dynasty. 
on of th . . We have great hopes of success in Pennsyl- 


yania. The Buchanan men, having got over 
the shock of the Maine election, have been 
encouraging themselves with the notion of 
reaction in the Keystone State; but there is 
more desperation than confidence in their 
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bragging. 

‘Three weeks from next Tuesday, the People 
will decide the great Question whether Kansas 
is to be Free or not—whether Slavery Propa- 
gandism is to be perpetnated as the ruling 
Power or not—whether the Disunionists are 
to control the Federal Government, and use it 
for the advancement of their treasonable de- 
signs, or not—whether, in a word, Buchanan 
or Fremont is to be the President of the Uni- 
ted States. 


lination to un 7 The Richmond (Va.) Enquirer (October 4th) 
prophecies the growth and permanence of the 

Boston : Phillip: Republican party, should it succeed in the 
Taylor & Maury coming election, and is sure it will resort to 
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extreme measures. “Shall she (the South) 
wait the onset,” it cries, “ hampered by a Con- 
stitution which sits light as air on her adversa- 
ry? Will it be compatible with her honor or 
safety to remain subject to that Government ?” 
Why ask these questions, Mr. Enquirer? We 
thought you had decided it long since. Are 
you shaking in the wind? 

' The same number of the paper has a long 
article announcing a settled opinion, entertain- 
ed for some time by the editors, that Buchanan 
and Breckinridge will be certainly elected. All 
your Disunion thunder, then, is only for Bun- 
combe, after all! 










Mr. Forney, according to the New York 
Jerald, has been making a speech at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, in which he told his hearers that 
the ouly way to save the Union was to vote for 
Mr, Buchanan—that the Soyth would not con- 
sent that Kansas should be a free State, or any 
other man fill the Presidential chair—and they 
might therefore just as well make up their 
minds to vote for him. Mr. F. must have a 

high idea of the people of his own State. Next 
Tuesday will show how far they can be bullied. 






















































The Georgian Journal, (Georgia,) Oct. 2d, 
aller 2 most fiery diatribe against the Republi- 
cans and the Union, thus evaporates: 

“Now, if asked what wll the South do in the 
eventof Fremont’s election ? we hare no answer. 

\f asked what owght the South to do, we reply, 
unhesitatingly, Sunder the connection with her 
foes, ani ‘hold them as we do the rest of man- 
kind, enemies in war, in peace friends.’ ” 
The ought and the wil do not always go to- 
gether. 




















































The New Orleans Daily Bee (La.) scouts 
the Disunion humbug : 

“The people of Louisiana are not to be dra- 
gooned into the support of Buchanan by threats 
of breaking up the Confederacy. On the con- 
trary, the masses, whether Whigs, Americans, 
or Democrats, are firmly attached to the Union, 
and are numerous enough to overwhelm the 
feeble but noisy crew that send forth the traitor- 
ous cry of ‘disunion.’ Once let the citizens of 
Louisiana folly understand that the Buchanan 
leaders are in earnest when they talk about a 
dissolution of the Union as the inevitable con- 
sequence of the defeat of the Democratic nom- 
inee, and announce that it ought to be dissolv- 
ed, and we shall behold such a stampede from 
the ranks of the Disunion Democracy as has 
not had its parallel since 1840.” 

Fremont Electoral Ticket in Virginia. 

The Wellsburg (Va.) Herald, of September 
26, contains a full account of the proceedings 
of the Republican Convention, which met in 
the Melodeon Hall, Wheeling, on the 18th ult., 
for the purpose of forming an electoral ticket. 
The prominent actors in the Convention were, 
it is stated, formerly members of the Demo- 
cratic party. The Convention repudiated the 
Democratic and Whig nominations, and en- 
Jorsed not, only the nominees, but the platform, 
of the Philadelphia Convention. 


“ After the adoption of the resolutions, a let- 
ter from Hon. Cassius M. Clay, of Kentuoky, 
announcing his inability to be present at the 
Convention, was read, The noble and patri- 
otie sentiments of the letter were received with 
enthusiastic manifestations of approval. He 
stated that at some future time he would visit 
Wheeling and other places in the Pan-Handle, 
aud address the people on the issues of the 
Presidential campaign. 

“On motion, a committee, consisting of Jo- 
seph Applegate, Isaiah Cooper, Dr. Thoburn, 
John Brownlee, John Bell, and David Atkin- 
Soh, were appointed to report an electoral ticket. 

“In the absence of the committee for this 
purpose, the Convention was favored with an 
able address from Hon. Miller Pennington, of 
Ohi, * * * 

, The Committee on the Formation of an 
Electoral Ticket reported the following: 


“ Senatorial Electors. 
“J . C. Underwood, of Clark county. 
Thos. J. Hewitt, of Hancock county. 
i District Electors. 

1. Jos, Applegate 8. George R 
2, Joseph lodele, 9. Dr. Levi itman, 
‘John Atkinson, 10. Richard Breniman, 
4, George Whittum, 11. 0. W. Ro 
5.D.H. Fravil, ° 12. Joseph Barr, 
6. J.B. Brown, 13. Asa Banning. 
1. C.D. Gillingham, 


“In accordance with a resolution, the Chair- 
in appointed Geo. Rye, Dr. Thoburn, Thos. 
ornbrook, S. H. Woodward, Isaiah Cooper, 
Weg M. Pumphrey, a State Executive Com- 


ar motion, Resolved, That, in relation to 
late attempt te put down the Republican 
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Shakers for Fremont. 

The New York Evening Post says: 

“ A gentleman who was at the Shaker estab- 
lishment in Lebanon, last Sunday, states that 
he heard Elder Evans deliver a very earnest 
and effective Republican discourse to four hun- 
dred of his Shaker brethren, all of whom intend 
to vote for Freedom and Fremont in Novem- 
ber next.” 


N. P. Wruxts, who says he has never taken 
any part in politics before, has come out for 
Fremont, who seems to have secured the warm 
support of the literary community generally. 


Republican Meetings. 
Cincinnati, October 3.—Governor Chase de- 
livered an address to a crowded audience of Re- 
publicans, at the German Institute, last night. 
At the same time, there was another Republican 
meeting in the Sixth street market space, which 
was ad by W. H. Gibson, 'y of 
State. Both were spirited affairs. 
Buffalo, October 3.—A large and enthusiastic 
meeting of the German Republicans was held 
last night. Speeches were made by Mr. Hecker 
of Illinois, Mr. Munch of Missouri, and others. 
Afterwards they had a grand torchlight pro- 
cession. 


Pierce Democrats. 
The New York Hvening Post says: 
“In a single Fremont Club in Milwaukie 


there are four hundred and fifty members who 
voted for Pierce in 1852. The accessions to 
the Republica: cause in other parts of the 
State, we are informed, are on a similar scale. 


Fremont Electoral Ticket in Missouri. 


Translated for the New York Fvening Post, from the “ Re- 


vue de Ouest” of the 27th September, 1856. 
A MANIFESTO. 


St. Louis, September 29.—Missouri, will she 


have Republican electors for the Presidgntial 
cam 
garded as little probable, and no journal pub- 


paign? Until now, the subject waa re- 


lished in English has so far ventured to pro- 
nounce for the affirmative. Mr. Alexander 
Kayser has broken the ice. An address issued 
by him has appeared in the Missourt Republi- 


can, engaging the citizens of this State to ac- 
cept Mr. Fremont as a candidate. Mr. Kayser 


deserves the thanks of the true Democracy for 
the initiative which he has just taken. It is 
time to form athird electoral ticket, without 
which the whole of Missoari will appear before 
the eyes of the whole Union as subject:to that 
reign of terror, which, in fact, has only prevailed 
along her western borders. The State owes it 
to herself to protest loudly against ‘the furies of 
ruffianism, and against that ferocious intoler- 
ance which wants to see a motive for secession 
in the triumph of the liberal cause. 


Philadelphia and Republicanism. 
More than a hundred of the merchants and 
heavy capitalists of Philadelphia addressed a 
letter to Mr. Banks, requesting him to deliver 
his views on public affairs, at such early day as 
may suit his convenience. In reply, Mr. Banks 
named last Monday. 


Kentuoky Politics. 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 1.—Two political meet- 
ings were called here last night—one by the 





Republicans at West Hall. At the former, the 


the latter, the Hon. Cassius M. Clay. 
States of Kentucky and Ohio, as affected by 


ly drowning his voice. Mr. Clay said he was 
not aware that a Fillmore meeting had been 
called on the same night. 

Voice—That makes no difference. 

Mr. Clay several times attempted to proceed, 


took place between the opposing parties. 
elosed make my remarks.” 


interrupted. 
made the disturbance, and hurrahed for Fill- 
more. 

ance whatever. 


boys. 


the severest reprehension. 


Rhode Island Conventions. 


Providence, William D. Brayton of Warwick. 
same ticket. aee 


Re-nomination of Mr. Burlingame. 


tions of the fifth district. 
Levying Contributions. 


From the Tribune Correspondent. 








ington were notified, on receiving their month 
ly pay, that they were assessed in the sum o 


Pennsylvania. 
required to state the fact under their own sig 
natures. I have this from a reliable source. 


For Fremont. 


come out for Fremont and Freedom. 


tle for the cause in this State. 
Fremont in California. 


ifornia : 

draws nine-tenths of its strength from the 
of its leaders, assert that they will 
State. There is no use to deny that the 


lower Spanish counties.” 


Sectionalism. 
pany, that it is sectional in character, beca 
the same offices : 


1816—Rufus King, N. Y 
1920—J. Adama’ Mass.- - - Richard Stockton, 


ackson, Tenn. - J.G Calhoun, 8. C. 
182%8—J. Q. M Ric 


L. White, Tenn. - - John Tyler, 
N.C. = Win, Sauih, 


1836—Hu; 


1836—W. P. Mangum, 





Americans at East Hall, and the other by the 
Hon. Thomas L. Jones was to speak, and at 


At the West Hall, Mr. Clay commenced his 
speech, by drawing a comparison between the 


Slavery, when cries were made of “ Move him, 
move him!” “ Hurrah for Fillmore ! ”—entire- 


but was as often prevented, when a free fight 
The 
City Marshal vainly tried to appease the crowd. 
At length Mr. Clay said, “I will go to East 
Hall and hear Col. Jones, and when he has 


Mr. Jones finished his speech, and then ask- 
ed the few remaining to listen to Mr. Clay, who 
then spoke for nearly an hour, being frequently 


The Journal (American) says the Democrats 


The Democrat and Times (Democratic) say 
that the Democrats took no part in the disturb- 
The Democrat also says that 
the disturbance was principally confined to 


he Courier (Whig) says the scene was wor- 
thy of Pandemonium, and that the Jarge gang 
of thoughtless boys and indiscreet men who at- 
tempted to abridge the liberty of speech deserve 


Providence, Sept. 30.—The Republican Con- 
vention to-day nominated the following ticket 
for electors: Edwin W. Lawton of Newport, 
Isaac Saunders of Scituate, Wm. P. Bullock of 


The American Convention nominated the 


Boston, Oct. 1.—The Hon. Anson Burlin- 
game was re-nominated for Congress to-day, in 
both the American and Republican Conven- 


Washington, October 1.—The clerks in the 
Treasury Department under Peter G. Wash- 


about ten per cent. on their salaries, to be used 
for electioneering purposes in the State of 
All who refused to pay were 


The Hon. David Barclay, who represents the 
24th Congressional district in Pennsylvania, 
composed of Warren, Venango, Clearfield, Jef- 
ferson, McKean, and Elk, counties, generally 
known as the “Wild Cat” district, and who 
was elected by the Democracts, has renounced 
Buchanan and the Cincinnati Platform, and 
Mr. Bar- 
clay has taken the stump, and will do good bat- 


The news we have had hitherto-from Cali- 
fornia has been from Democratic sources. 
Here is an extract from a letter to the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser, (Mr. Fillmore’s home 
organ,) from a Know N othing in Coloma, Cal- 


“There is another party in the field, that 
em- 
ocratic ranks, and that party, too, through —_ 

is 
lack 
Republicans will poll a heavy vote in this State, 
but their strength is in San Francisco and the 


The continual outcry against the Republican 

use 
oth of its candidates are selected from the 
Northern States, is shown to be empty and un- 
meaning, by the following list of candidates 
who have been run in-the years designated for 


For President. For Vice President. 
1808—Geo. Clinton, N. Y.-_- - John Langdon, N, ¥. 
1812—De Witt Clinton,N. Y.  - J ared Inge’ Pa. 


John E. Howard, —— 
182'—Andrew Jackson, Tenn. - J. C. Calhoun, 8. 6. « 


" ush, Pa. 
1896—W. H. Harrison,O.- - - Francis Se ag N.Y. 
sc 


It will be remarked that the most ceiebrated 
of these sectional tickets, Andrew Jackson for 
President, and John C. Calhoun for Vice Pres- 


‘What they consider our very weakness, we 
will to be our strength. With a proper 
Foavlodae of military discipline, I will prove 
that our faithful slaves can and will repel the 
Black — and their traitorous allies 
who may invade us.” 

The idea of relying for defence on a black 
militia, who are forever running away, is truly 
a Wise idea! 





[BY REQUEST.] 
From the Republican, 
THE BALLOT-BOX AND BAYONET. 


A Song for Kansas. 


When haughty power for selfish ends 
Bids Freedom stoop to sordid lust; 
Her spotless robe of glory rends, 
And trails her banner in the dust ; 
When men of place ignore the toils 
And blood that bought our land’s renewn ; 
And bribed venality assoils 
And dims the fair Republic’s crown— 





Two remedies await the free, 
Who've not their trust forgotten yet; 
Two potent aids of victory— 
The ballot-box and bayonet. 
The one’s calm influence hath been 
Omnipotent in all the past; 
And hope bears long with rampant sin, 
Eré sternly she invoke the last. 


Ye who, with mingled grief and ire, 
Behold oppression’s iron heel 
Upraised to quench your souls of fire, 
And blanch the blush of shame ye feel: 
The li of Freedom calls, 
And the loud trump of mustering foe ; 
Dead patriots’ tones ring in your halls— 
Rouse, and to final conflict go! 





In phalanx firm around that bor, 
That speaks the utterance of the free, 
Await the maddened foeman’s shocks, 
In the calm strength of Liberty. 

Yet, should its bloodless potence fail! 
To make his clustered legions reel, 
Yield not as slaves, but don your mail, 

And try the virtue of the steel! 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


HE. W. B.C, 





THE SOUTHERN CANDIDATE. 


On the 13th of J une last, at a Buchanan rat- 
ification meeting in Richmond, Va., Governor 
Wise claimed that the nomination of Mr. Bu- 
chanan was a “ Wise” nomination, and a Vir- 
ginia nomination—he took the responsibility 
for it. The same sentiment is re-echoed by the 
Richmond Enquirer on September 11. Mr. 
Buchanan is claimed as the Southern candidate : 
“ BUCHANAN THE CANDIDATE OF THE SOUTH— 
A WHIG CONFESSION. 
“A prominent and pretentious communica- 
tion in the Whig of yesterday opens with this 
candid and interesting declaration : 
“¢ Ag it is an established and undeniable 
fact that Fremont is the sectional candidate of 
the North, so it is equally established and un- 
deniable that Buchanan is the candidate of the 
Southern section.’ 
“Thus, by the confession of the Fillmore 
party in Virginia, ‘Buchanan is the candidate 
of the Southern section.’ There can be no 
mistake about it. It is an ‘ established and un- 
deniable’ fact. Of course, then, every true 
friend of the South will vote for the ‘ Southern 
candidate.’ It is a shameful thing to imagine 
even that the people of the South will support 
their candidate with less unanimity and enthu- 
siasm than the Abolitionists of the North dis- 
play in the support of Fremont.” 





BUCHANANISM OR SLAVERY, AS A MISSION- 
ARY INSTITUTION. 


We forgot to notice, at the time, the great 
meeting of the Buchanan Democracy at Phila- 
delphia, two weeks ago, but it is not yet too 
late. We copy the acconnt from the National 
Intelligencer, and the same one appeared in the 
Evening Star, of this city. It is not, there- 
fore, our version : 
“The Democrats of Philadelphia availed 
themselves of the anniversary of the Constitu- 
tion, on Wednesday last, to make a party dem- 
onstration. The gathering was very large, and 
the meeting was called to order at two o’clock, 
when George M. Wharton was called to pre- 
side. He delivered an eloquent address. 
“‘ A series of resolutions, appropriate to the 
occasion, were adopted; after which, ex-Gov- 
ernor Johnson, of Georgia, made a speech of 
two hours’ duration, giving the history of the 
Federal Constitution, and declaring its most 
important feature to be, the equality given to 
every State of the Union. He contended that 
the Constitution recognises slaves as property ; 
that slave-owners going to Kansas have as 
much right to carry thither their negroes, as a 
Northern man has to take a yoke of oxen. He 
eulogized Slavery as the greatest missionary 
institution that ever existed. It had Christian- 
ized more souls than all the Christian missions 
of the world combined. 
“Mr. Johnson was followed by Governor 
Floyd of Virginia, and Hon. Howell Cobb of 
Georgia, at the main stand; and by Mr. Rid- 
dle of Massachusetts, and Mr. Moore of Texas, 
at the south stand. The speaking was contin- 
ued throughout the evening by other speakers. 
“ At eight o’clock, the procession was formed 
in Arch street, headed by the Keystone Club, 
with a huge bell mounted on a wagon, placard- 
ed, ‘ We are tolling the knell of Black Repub- 
licanism.” Following the Keystone Club, came 
delegations from New York city; Trenton and 
Beverly, New Jersey; Montgomery and Dela- 
ware counties and Wilmington, Delaware.” 
“TIssachar is a strong ass.” There is no tell- 
ing what burdens the Slavery-ridden Democracy 
¢| of the North will not attempt to carry. We sug- 
gest to the Keystone Club, that it recommend 
its brethren in Pennsylvania to march to the 
polls on the 14th October, with placards bear- 
ing in letters, to be read of all men, “Free 
Society a Farture!” “Siavery, THE Most 
EFFICIENT Missionary INSTITUTION IN THE 
Worip!” It may secure a good many votes 
for James Buchanan among the working men 
and the pious people. 





Mr. Forsyru, editor of the Mobile (Ala.) 
Register, recently appointed Minister to Mexi- 
co, in an editorial taking leave of his readers, 
declares that the South ought not to submit to 
the election of Fremont : 

“T verily believe that the integrity of the 
Federal Union depends upon the eleetion, by 
the popular vote, of James Buchanan. Should 
the sectional candidate of the Black Republi- 
cans succeed, I believe, with that wise, cool, 
and veteran statesman, Lewis Cass, that ‘the 
South ought not to submit to it.’ ” 

Every act of the Administration and of the so- 
called Democratic Party shows that they are 
in league with the Disunionists, 

Mr. Borts, in a letter to the National Amer- 
ican, handles Governor Wise without gloves, 
After referring to his raving speech, to which 
we have so often referred, Mr. Botts writes : 

Ts he a natural born fool? I do not think 
he is! Is healunatic? I believe hefore]God 
he is partially deranged, and J have believed so 
for the last six years; but, cocupying his posi- 
tion as Governor of the Commonwealth, it does 
not make him the less dangerous to the country 
if he acts from lun a aoe weak- 
ness. Is he aconspirator? Is he engaged in 
a conspiraty to levy war? Read this _— 
accompany it with the general orders for offi- 
cering the militia, and for holding themselves 
in readiness for service—couple with them his 
daily conversations, as re in the public 


ee Bae: |. eee Sandiord, N- Y-| streets, of his intention, in the event of Fre- 
iW. H.C . - + Nathaniel Macon, N.C. - ’ ; : 
pt Ale ye ica == Die duckies, enn. | mont’s election, to take ession of Old Point 
928—Andrew 


Comfort, (which I think there is no difficulty in 

ishing, the law on conspiracy, and 
then tell whether he is not 9 lunatic or a con- 
spirator, and whether it has not me the 
duty of the proper authorities to have him im- 
modtinaly arrested,” 
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he said; 


Towards the cloge of the same speech, refer- 
ring to the resources of the South for defence, 


” he is @ crazy man, and do it under all 
calvenntties that attach to & then'of honor—ere 
aware that Wise has issued rh tyme ag 
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Do you know that he has written to Forney, 
that the election of Fremont would be cause 
for. dissolution of the Union? Do you know 
that he has declared his purpose, if Fremont was 
elected, to march down to the mouth of James 
river, to take pa of Old Point Comfort. 
Hanghier and cheers,} Now, if I did not read 
at to you, you might think I was joking about 
it. Here is the proclamation. It appears 10 
the Richmond Enquirer. [Mr. Botts here read 
the proclamation, ordering the militia of the 
State to be duly officered.] Will serious men 
contemplate that? Well, now, Wise is not & 
natural-born fool, everybody knows. [Laugh- 
ter.} But is he not crazy? [Laughter.] Is 
he not a madman? Does he suppose = the 
le of this State are going to listen to an 
Sachessh, ridiculons braggart? Tlooked throug 
the militia law to-day, and I found that there 
is no power, under the Constitution of the State, 
to the extent that he would have us believe. 
“ He is commander-in-chief of the army au 
navy of Virginia, and with that he proposes to 
take possession of these United States! [Laugh- 
ter and cheers.] Gentlemen, there is nothing 
on God’s earth can back him up but the oys- 
ter fulcrum, B  ngaer pul He can use the 
oysters for powder, and manufacture shot from 
the oyster-shells. [Laughter.] And if there 
is not money enough in the State to furnish 
them with wool hats, let them purchase from 
the Government—put all their ends together, 
and I don’t know anything that is going to suit 
so well. [{Laughter.] 
“(The laughter and confusion were so great 
at this time as to render a word or two in this 
sentence inaudible to the reporter. | 
“There is nothing that can better carry out 
Wise’s great war scheme than a resort to this 
expedient; but it is to be feared he would be 
placed in a degrading position. Will not the 
men of sense in the country come to the res- 
cue, and discourage and put down all such 
attempts at gasconading? It would be a good 
spectacle to see Wise at the head of an army 
of ragged troops, going to dissolve this Union— 
[laughter|—and that on account of Fremont’s 
election! Neither the old Whig party, the 
American party, nor the Democratic party, en- 
tertain an idea of this sort. No; itis only this 
madman of the Democratic party that contem- 
plates anything of this sort. The masses of 
the people, the masses of the Democratic party, 
are just as sound upon the Union as we are. 
[Cheers. | 





GENERAL NEWS. 


Snow and Cool Weather. 


Our exchanges in various sectionsof the North 
and Northwest speak of snow and cool, frosty 
weather. The Chicago Journal of the lst in- 
stant says : 

“The first snow we have seen or heard of this 
season, fell in this city yesterday afternoon. It 
came down in regular winter style for about five 
mizutes. Further north, we understand, the 
earth was whitened in some places.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, of the same 
date, also says: 

“A severe snow storm commenced during 
last night, and gave the first day of October a 
strong resemblance to December. This is an 
unusual feature of equinoctial storms. Its se- 
verity and the heavy weather upon the lake will 
result in disasters to the shipping, and we may 
look out for the news of wrecks and mishaps of 
the worst character.” 


We are blessed with clear days in Washing- 
ton city. For the last four weeks, we have had 
an uninterrupted succession of bright days, with 
an occasional rain at night—and generally, the 
weather has been as genial as the most cap- 
tious could desire. 


Here is another example of wicked careless- 
ness in the use of firearms : 


Horrible Death. 
At the New Hampton Literary Institution, 
N. H.,on Monday morning, two lads, ——- Jones, 


of Concord, and Carlos Bean, son of J. M. Bean, 
of Manchester, were preparing a dialogue which 
they were to rehearse before the school. A 
scene in the play required the use of firearms. 
They had a gun which they had no suspicion 
was loaded, as they had used it before. Jones 
aimed the gun at Bean, when it discharged, the 
entire charge entering his mouth, and coming 
out at the back of his neck. The ramrod cf the 
gun being in the barrel at the time, taking a 
different course, passed through his breast in 
the region of the heart, and actually impaled 
him to the wall. The poor boy lived about two 
hours, and spoke only once, saying —‘ You have 
killed me, send for my father.” He was about 
fifteen years of age, and a young man of much 
promise. 


B. B. Borrs, son of John M. Botts, who for 
some time past has been grossly abused by the 
Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, has written a letter 
to Roger A. Pryor, one of the editors of that 
journal, announcing that nothing but physical 
inability, occasioned by frequent attacks of 
rheumatism, has prevented him from inflicting 
personal chastisement upon the said Pryor. His 
father, he says, recognises his own responsibil- 
ity to those whom he thinks worthy of notice. 
He closes his note as follows : 

“ Disabled from performing that duty (per- 
sonal chastisement) by disease, I have no alter- 
native left me—no such disparity in age or po- 
sition existing between us—than that of pro- 
claiming your whole course towards my father 
as brutal, ruffianly, dishonorable, and cowardly 
to the last degree, and to afford you the oppor- 
tunity you have so long pretended to seek of 
him, by a resort to that mode which you think 
gentlemen only adopt. It shall be seen wheth- 
er you are playing the part of an insolent or 
cowardly braggart with your superiors, or 
whether you really desire an opportunity of vin- 
dicating insulted honor.” 

It is said the parties have left Richmond for 
the purpose of a hostile meeting. 


Incendiary Publications in Mobile, 

Mr. Strickland, bookseller of Mobile, who, 
with his partner, was lately expelled from that 
city on the charge of selling incendiary books, 
has published his version of the story. It was 
charged against Messrs. Strickland & Upson, 
that they had been tampering with the slaves, 
and had been endeavoring to circulate amon 
them Fred. Douglass’ “ Bondage and Freedom; 
but, from Mr. Strickland’s statement, it would 
appear that two copies of the “ Bondage and 

reedom,” and one of the “ Autographs of F'ree- 
dom,” were accidently in his store, and were 
sold to parties who purposely sought to entrap 
the venders. This, he alleges, was the magni- 
tude of their offence. 


Fatal Duel in South Carolina. 

The Charleston Mercury of the 30th ultimo 
confirms a melancholy item of intelligence 
which was published amongst the telegraphic 
news. It says: 

Jt is our duty to announce the death of Wil- 
liam R. Taber, jr., one of the editors of this pa- 

r, who fell yesterday afternoon, at the third 
fire. in a duel with Edward McGrath, Esq., in 
consequence of the peremptory challenge of the 
latter, for the publication of alleged offensive 
matter in this paper, the author of which was 
not called for. The communications complain- 
ed of had refereuce to the candidacy for Con- 
gress of Hon. A. G. McGrath. It is’ not now 
that we are called upon to pursue the merits of 
the question involved.’’ 


Late from Nicaragua, 

New York, Oct. 2.—The steamer Tennessee, 
from San Juan, on the 21st, has arrived. 

The officers of the Tennessee report that af- 
fairs in Nicaragua are assuming a more favor- 
able aspect, as re the stability of Walker’s 
Government. army now numbers 1,600 
Americans, besides the native troops, all in good 


A detachment of Walker’s troops had made 
two stamps to dislodge a party of natives, 
who had entrenched themselves at San Jacin- 
to, but were repulsed on both occasians with 
a loss of twenty killed and wounded, The 
enemy were said to have had one hundred killed. 
The last accounis state that Walker was about 
to dispatch a body of artillerists, to make a 
third attempt. 

Leon was still in possession of the native 
Honduras and San Salvador troops, all in a 
‘tion, and their ranks constantly thinned by de- 
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The President at Home. 
N. H., Oct. 2.—The reception given 


auspicious. Fifteen hundred persons were | 
present from Boston and Bunker Hill, and a ' 
7 number from Maine and Vermont. The 
moskeag Veterans, in full met the 
President at the line of his native State, and 
escorted him. The enthusiasm along the route 
to Concord was unexampled. More than fort: 
thousand citizens were on the ground to wel- 
come his arrival, and the scene closed by a 
noble address of reception from Colonel John 
H. George, to which the President replied in 
an eloquent address, which stirred all hearts 
during its delivery. 
[Of course, this is the account of a friend of 
the President. ] 


Riots in Baltimore. 

The Baltimore papers contain details of sev- 
eral disgraceful riots in a small way, which oc- 
curred in that city on Saturday and Sunday 
last. Several persons were severely bruised be- 
fore the interference of the police could be 
rendered effective. These disturbances have 
given the city authorities a timely premonition 
of the rigorous measures necessary to be adopt- 
ed for the preservation of order at the election 
on Wednesday next, 


Great Flood at Keeseville, New York. 
The Keeseville Republican of the 4th inst. 
contains details of a destructive flood which 
occurred at that place on the morning of the 
Ist. The Ausable river was swollen by the 
heavy rains of the day and night preceding to 
@ greater height than had been known even by 
the memorable flood of 1830. 


Arrest of a Vigilance Committee Member. 
New York, Oct. 6.—James Dows, of San 
Francisco, a member of the late Vigilance 
Committee, was arrested to-day, upon complaint 
of Charles P. Duane, an exiled Californian. 
He was held to bail in the sum of $15,000. 





KANSAS AFFAIRS. 


Correspondenee of the New York Times, October 6, 
Repetition of the 0ld Game—Oppression of the 
Free State Men by Gov. Geary—More Arrests 
of Free State Men, but Pro-Slavery Men allow- 
ed to Go Free. 

Lawrence, Kansas, Sept. 21, 1856. 
When I wrote you last, one hundred Free 
State men who had been arrested by the dra- 
goons were in custody at Lecompton; the Kan- 
sas militia, which the Governor had caused to 
be disbanded at Franklin, were on their march 
to Missouri, via Westport and Leavenworth, 
taking with them cattle, horses, and other arti- 
cles of value, plundered from the Free State 
men. 

The Free State men, cajoled by the fair 
promises, pretty face, and pleasing address 
of the Governor—believing in the sincerity of 
his declarations to give them peace and protec- 
tion, to disregard the Territorial laws, and 
cause the obnoxious Territorial officers, who 
held their appoiutment from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to be removed—had laid aside their 
arms and returned peacefully to their homes. 
Encouragement seemed to manifest itself in 
every movement of the Free State settlers. They 
believed that at last a Governor had been found 
who would secure to and protect them in their 
constitutional rights. This was all they de- 
manded—it was what Governor Geary prom- 
ised them—and believing in that promise, they 
returned to their homes content. 

The last five days have sadly disappointed 
and discouraged them. The Governor, whose 
advent to them appeared so auspicious, is now 
the object of scorn and contempt. Instead of 
acting in a manner to secure the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice—to give the settlers 
their constitutional rights, and to secure to 
them harmony and peace—he is acting exactly 
to the opposite. The Kansas militia, whom 
he disbanded at Franklin, took away with them 
from 200 to 300 cattle, belonging to Free State 
men. The Governor was informed of this fact 
by the Free State men—he made no attempt 
to put a stop to it—he did not seem to sympa- 
thize with them. He told them that he should 
write to General Reid, who commanded them, 
and endeavor to have him return them—he 
also told them that they did wrong ; that they 
knew the Missourians were coming, and that 
they should have driven their cattle away. 
But, said one of them, “I could not drive my 
saw-mill away, and they burned that.” 

I told you in my last of the murder of Buf- 
fum, who was shot by a person belonging to 
the disbanded Territorial militia—how this same 
body of men, to whom this murderer was at- 
tached, took away the horses belonging to the 
Free State men on the road between Franklin 
and Lecompton. Governor G knew all 
this—he passed by the spot where Buffum was 
shot, not thirty minutes after the deed was 
done—it is said that he saw Buffum, then alive, 
with his life-blood oozing from him—and be 
saw the men on the road whose property had 
been stolen. He had three hundred dragoons 
at Lawrence, a part of whom were then on the 
road to Lecompton, and he had full two hun- 
dred more at Lecompton. 

Why did he not use these troops to arrest 
and disarm and hold in custody these murder- 
ers and plunderers, as he had used them arrest 
and hold in custody the one hundred Free State 
men who were then at Lecompton, under guard. 
It is said that he endeavored to secure the ar- 
rest of the murderer, and to prevent the taking 
away of the stolen horses. But the murderer 
escaped, and the horses are gone. Every one 
of these men could have been secured at 
Lecompton before crossing the ferry, had the 
Governor so directed the troops. On Tuesday, 
the Governor went to Topeka. He addressed 
the citizens there—making the same glowing 
promises as he had before made to the citizens 
at Lawrence. The people received his remarks 
with favor, and loudly cheered him when he 
concluded. : 

“The same day, Marshal Cramer arrested 
twolve citizens of Topeka, on writs charging 
them with being connected with the sacking 
and plundering of the Pro-Slavery towns of 
Osawke and Tecumseh. These prisoners 
were taken to Lecompton, and confined with 
the other Free State prisoners, in the custody of 
the troops. These prisoners have been kept 
in confinement without sufficient food, and 

many of them have been exposed to the chilly 
night air without even @ blanket to cover them, 

‘They are charged with committing robbery, 
arson, and murder, and on these charges are to 
be examined to-morrow. Whatever they may 
have done was done while the Territory was in 
a state of civil war. They were compelled to 
rise and defend themselves against the foul 
and bloody acts of the Kansas militia. De- 
prived of the opportunity of getting food and 
clothing by the blockade of the roads to Leayen- 
worth and to Weatport—their houses sacked 
and burned—their property on the levees at 
Leavenworth and Kansas city stolen—their 
fellow-citizens brutally murdered and scalped— 
there was no hope for them to save themselves 
from extermination except to appeal to arms. 
This they did. They killed no man except in 
manly battle—they did not plunder, nor did 
they barn, until after the barbarians com- 
menced their hellish operations. . 

Governor Geary came, promising an impar- 
tial administration and yrotection to all. Our 
people, too confiding—anxious, if possible, to 
preserve the peace—accept the promises of the 
Governor, and return to their homes—a party 
of one hundred men, who, at the urgent hie 
quest of the citizens of Hartville, and with the 
knowledge and advice of the Governor's aid, 
Mr. Adams, went to defend the citizens of that 
town from the attack of anenemy. They pro- 
ceeded to that town, performed the object of 
their mission, and were on their return, when 
they were arrested by the United States troops. 
The camp of the enemy, with whom they had 
made treaty, was a short distance off; the com- 
mander of the troops knew it; but instead of 
arresting them, he returned to Lecompton with 
his Free State prisoners. } 

The Free State men had some sixty horses 
with them. After their arrival at any 
Deputy Marshal Cramer and Donaldson ga 
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and grandeur anything before known to New arrested. 


Up to this time, no Pro-Slavery man has been 
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the command of that vile ruffian and horse- 
thief, Col. Titus, and drawn an order on Col. 
Cook, of the dragoons, to supply them with ra- 
tions. In Leavenworth county, reign of 
terror continues. The sheriff of that county, 
with a mob called his , is arresting the 
Free State men. Last Friday night, the bar- 
barians burned six houses belonging to Free 


State men on S er Creek. t. Wright, 
of that neighborhood, proceeded to mpton, 


to inform the Governor, and ask his protection ; 
but before he could reach the Governor, the of- 
ficials arrested him. 

A Mr. Pierce, of Illinois, father-in-law to Mr. 
Shoemaker, the Land Receiver, arrived at 
Leavenworth, on a visit to his son, on Satur- 
day. He was waited upon by the sheriff, and or- 
dered to leave town immediately. Pierce is a 
Buchanan Democrat, and believes Richardson 
will triumph over Bissell, He says that he 
had no idea that the Free State men had to 
suffer so in K and thought the accounts’ 
ern in the papers were all Abolition lies. 

oor man! his present experience seems to 
have shaken his confidence in Buchanan De- 
mocracy. 

The Free State men have never seemed so 
disheartened as now. Never has their prospect 
appeared so gloomy. John W. Geary thus far 
has proven himself to be the best machine to 
crush out Free State men the Administration 
have yet had in the Territory. He has done 
more to establish Slavery in Kansas than Wil- 
son Shannon ever did. Shannon was indolent— 
Geary is active and energetic. Shannon was 
timid—Geary is courageous and fond of show. 
Shannon, in moments of intoxication, would 
forget the tyrannical part it was his sphere to 
play—but Geary, unfortunately for us, has not 
that weakness. 

I hope another week may show a redeeming 
feature in Geary’s history. 

A specimen of the Government officials in 
Kansas, appointed and retained in positions 
of authority by President Pierce, is the U. 8. 
Indian Agent, George W. Clark. This man 
was one of the prominent leaders of the recent 
Missouri army of invasion, which threatened 
to destroy Lawrence. The Van Buren (Ark.) 
Intelligencer publishes the following letter, ad- 
dressed by him to the U.S, Indian Agent for 
the Cherokees : 

In Camp, NEAR Westport, Mo., 
August 29, 1856. 

Dear Sir: I am here in command of a 
force collecting to operate against our enemy 
in southern Kansas, and have leisure to drop 
a few lines to you and our friends in the Chero- 
kee Nation and Arkansas, as I have been re- 
quested by Gen. Atchison. We have 800 men 
on the north sideof Kaw river, under Gen. Clark- 
son; 1,500 men in Kaw valley, on the south 
side, under General Reid; and 350 men, which 
will swell to 400 or 600 in southern Kansas, 
under myself. It is this body of forces you 
are requested and expected to join and co- 
operate with, if you succeed in raising the men 
you have been urged upon to raise. We would 
be glad, indeed, to get 500 from your region, 
but 100 would be very acceptable. Our ene- 
mies are pouring in upon us from Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, and other Abolition regions, and our 
institutions are in danger. The Pro-Slavery citi- 
zens, as well as the law-abiding Free State men, 
are driven out of southern Kansas, and the 
border counties of Missouri are filled with fu- 
gitives. Please address me at Westport, Mis- 
souri, care of Col. A.G. Boone. In great haste, 
I am your friend, Gro. W. Crark. 

Col. George Butler, Talequah, C..N. 


Here is a deliberate request to a Government 
officer, of commanding influence among the 
Cherokees, to raise a force of five hundred In- 
dians, to make war on the white settlers of 
Kansas. 


St. Louis, Oct. 2.—A letter to the Republi- 
can, dated Lecompton, 26th ultimo, states that 
all the armed bands have dispersed, and the 
citizens are returning to their claims. Busi- 
ness is reviving, and peace reigns throughout 
the Territory. Warrants have been issued for 
Jones, Stringfellow, and other prominent Pro- 
Slavery agitators. Governor Geary has author- 
ized Colonel Titus to form a volunteer battalion 
to preserve peace in the neighborhood of Le- 
compton, and Captain Walker will perform the 
same duty in the vicinity of Lawrence. 

St. Louis, Oct, 3.—Goveruor Geary has is- 
sued a proclamation for the Sheriffs of the dif- 
ferent counties in Kansas to open the polls on 
Monday, October 6, for the election of a Dele- 
gate to Congress and members of the Legisla- 
ture. 


St. Louis, Oct. 4.—A letter to the Republi- 
can, from Governor Geary, dated the 26th ulti- 
mo, says that United States troops will be sta- 
tioned at points where troubles are anticipated 
during the coming election, and that any inter- 
ference with the legitimate exercise of suffrage 
will be punished with the utmost severity. Mr. 
Whitfield is the Pro-Slavery candidate for Con- 
gress. 

A letter to the Democrat, dated the 24th, 
says that the Free State prisoners had been ex- 
amined before Judge Cato, and committed for 
trial at the April term of the Court. 


The Missouri Democrat says that, notwith- 
standing Governor Geary’s proclamatic~, that 
that he would keep intruders out of Kansas, 
armed Southern companies are still going in. 
On Thursday, the steamer Die Vernon, from 
New Orleans, landed at the wharf a company 
of “ Mississippi boys,” as they style themselves, 
commanded by Captain Beckett. They pro- 
ceed immediately to Kansas, 


More Murders. 

Mr. E. B. Whitman has just returned from 
Kansas. He left Lawrence on the 20th inst., 
in company with four others. Two of the five, 
confiding in Governor Geary’s promise that he 
would introduce quiet and restore peace and 
safety, took the United States stage at Lawrence 
to Kansas City. The other three, not believing 
in his fine words, travelled on foot through the 
woods and at night, and reached the river above 
Kansas City, at a wood-yard; got on a steamer, 
and came down in safety. ‘The two men who 
travelled in the United States stage were forci- 
bly taken from it between Kansas City and 
Westport, by a band of “ Law and Order” Ruf- 
fians, robbed of all they possessed, then escort- 
ed into the bushes by the road-side, and delib- 
erately shot! Their only crime was that they 
were Free State men. Neither had been long 
in the Territory. They had taken no part in 
the disturbance, but pursued their business qui- 
etly and peaceably. Their object was to pur- 
chase some claims, for the purpose of returning 
to the Territory, and becoming farmers in it. 

The names of the murdered men were Hyatt 
and Harris. We have not learned the name of 
the place where they formerly resided. 

The Free State people were complaining bit- 
terly of the conduct of Governor Geary. He 
was causing the arrest of large numbers of the 
Free State men, but none of the Pro-Slavery 
men. He had arrested over 200 Free State men 
who had been most active in defending them- 
selves and neighbors against the Border Ruffian 
invaders, while, instead of arresting and pun- 
ishing the latter, he was engaged in enrolling 
them in the Territorial militia, and drawing 
rations from the General Government for the 
support of the scoundrel invaders. This is the 
way Geary is fulfilling his promises and high- 
sounding proclamations.—Chicago Journal. 


The Northern Route. 

A second company of Free State emigrants 
was, at the last accounts, passing through Ne- 
braska Territory, on thefway to Kansas, on tha 
new route opened by General.Lane, They are 
from Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, Ohio, 
Illinois, and lowa, the leader being the Rev. 
J. A. Parsons. Some go with their own wag- 
ons and families. To assist these emigrants 
in reaching safely their destination, Gen. Lane 
had gone to Nebraska with a force of fifty men. 


Governor G: with a body of U.S. troops 
has gone after him, to arrest tthe invaders,” 
Towa and Missouri. 


The St. Louis Democrat complains very just- 
ly that the misconduct of the Atchison 
in Missouri has diverted from that State almost 
entirely the vast tide of emigration. The 
Democrat says, that while Missouri offers the 
most practicable and natural route between 
the East and West, and has a soil as fertile as 
that of Iowa or ep every advantage 
of gli position, &c., emi- 
gration leaves it untouched, and is diverted to 
neighboring regions, and is, in fact, fowin 
around Missouri, and everywhere a it. 
It institutes a comparison between the progress 
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FURTHER BY THE AFRICA. 


The Arctic Expedition—smith O’Brien Refuses a 
Seat in Parliament—Arrest of Members of Se- 
cret Societies in Paris, &., &e. 


The foreign files by the Africa, to the 20th 
ult., contain a few matters of interest. 

Great Britain.—Nothing is heard of the 
nomination of a minister to Washington, and 
the inference is that it will not be made until 
the pending negotiations with Mr. Dallas have 
been brought to a satisfactory conclusion—an 
event now immediately expected. The new 
minister would then enier on the functions 
with a clear stage, free from all embarrass- 
ments and untoward recollections. Among 
the persons suggested by public rumor, as 
likely to be selected, Lord Howden has lately 
been named, 

The London Times is endeavoring to write 
down prices in the grain market—with what 
effect remains to be seen. 

Captain Penny, commander of the ship Lady 
Franklin, who has returned with her to Aber- 
deen from the Arctic regions, reports that when 
he was in Hogarth’s Sound he was told by the 
Esquimaux that some of their companions had 
seen, a long way off, in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, a circular white tent erected on the ice. 
The Esquimaux had taken from it, on their 
first visit, some bright metal, and on their 
second visit, some moons afterwards, had seen 
two white men in the tent. It was reported 
among the natives, that these and other white 
men had perished from hunger. Captain Penny 
thinks that this may refer to the same party 
from whom Dr. Rae obtained the silve” spoons, 
&c., which identified the white men with Sir 
John Franklin and his party. 

Smith O’Brien has been presented with an 
address by the inhabitants of the baronies of 
Rathkeale and Newcastle, in the county of 
Limerick. In his reply he says : 

“My determination to stand aloof from the 
British Parliament continues unaltered. I have 
no desire again to waste night after night in 
witnessing or taking part in the discussion of 
questions relating to Ireland, which are to be 
determined by the votes of English and Scotch 
members, who feel ne concern about them, and 
who often do not even take the trouble to at- 
tend the discussion, but simply vote as they 
are directed by the leaders of the English Par- 
liamentary party.” 

France.—On the night of September 16th, 
about thirty persons were arrested in Paris, 
belonging to a secret society. Respecting these 
arrests, the Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says : 

“ This society, composed of revolutionists of 
the most violent and dangerous kind, held a 
meeting, at which, it is said, it was decided to 
assassinate the Emperor, on his return from 
Biarritz. The police know all the members of 
this society, most of whom are old members of 
the Marianne, inhabiting the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth arrondissements of Paris. The ma- 
jority of them are artisans. Several of those ar- 
rested are very young, and appear intelligent, 
and not uneducated. They have been placed 
in solitary confinemert at Mazas, and are al- 
lowed to communicate with noone. The search 
made at their residences has brought to light 
nothing that compromises them.” 

It is said that the French Government has 
ordered that no further transportations of pris- 
oners shall be made to Cayenne. 

Naples.—A letter from Paris, dated Septem- 
ber 17th, says that whatever reasons there were 
for hoping that the differences between Naples 
on the one part, and France and England on 
the other, would be adjusted without difficulty, 
have disappeared. Joint notes, ultimatums, 
recall of Ambassadors, and even the sending of 
a naval squadron to Naples, are now talked of 
as more probable than ever. 

Denmark.—The protracted dispute between 
the Danish Crown and the Duchy of Holstein 
begins to assume more enlarged proportions. 
Austria and Prussia are said to have agreed on 
a line of policy to be pursued by them toward 
Denmark, and will open negotiations at Copen- 
hagen, while, at the same time, using their 
influence in the German Diet to induce that 
body to interfere. 

From McHenry & Co.’s Circular. 
THE MARKETS.—PROVISI ONS. 

Liverpool, September 19.—There is a better 
demand for bacon, and the stock is clearing 
off, without change in value. Cheese is in good 
request. Beef and pork present no new fea- 
tures. Bacon—long middles, 54s. to 56s. per 
ewt.; C. cut, 52s. to 54s.; short middles, 50s. to 
55s. Beef, 60s. to 110s. per tierce. Pork, 65s. 
to 75s. per bbl., shoulders, 40s. to 42s. per ewt. 
Lard is out of first hands; dealers are asking 
80s. for small parcels. Breadstuffs—increased 
deliveries of Wheat from our farmers have pre- 
vented a large demand on the ports this week ; 
but all good descriptions are saleable at the 
full quotations sent by last mail. 





THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Quebec, October 6.—The Cunard screw-steam- 
er Anglo-Saxon, from Liverpool on the 24th 
ultimo, arrived here this forenoon, with three 
days later intelligence. The Niagara arrived 
out on the 2\st, and her news caused a greater 
firmneés in the cotton market. 

The political news is unimportant, but inter- 
esting. The International Philanthropic Con- 
gress at Brussels closed on the 20th. The 
Free Trade Congress was still in session in the 
same City. 

The new Spanish Constitution has been pub- 
lished, and is a reissue of that of 1845, with 
sixteen explanatory articles. ‘The Madrid cor- 
respondent of the London Times says that the 
Queen and O’Donnell are so much at variance, 
that O’Donnell had tendered his resignation, 
which the Queen refused to accept. 

Sardinia demands indemnity from Tuscany, 
for the recent expulsion from Florence of a 
party of student visiters. 

Copenhagen advices state that the Sound 
Dues question is satisfactorily progressing, and 
that a special conference will be held in No- 
vember, to fix the amount of the indemnity. 

Advices from Constantinople say that a diffi- 
culty still exists, respecting the Isle of Serpents. 
The English and French fleets consequently 
remain in the Hast. 

The reports, respecting the hostile Anglo- 
French demonstration against Naples, acquire 
consistency. It is now confidently stated, that 
if Naples does not agree immediately to the 
concessions demanded, a fleet of eight vessels, 
which has already been detailed for the pur- 
pose, will proceed immediately to Naples, and 
bring home the English and French embassies. 

It is stated that Austria has arrested several 
men who were discharged gt Malta from the 
British legion, against which Britain protests, 
and demands their immediate release; and, 
further, that an uneasy state of feeling is prev- 
alent, that England acts in the Neapolitan 
affair without the hearty concurrence of France. 
All these rumors have tended to the depression 
of the English funds. 





TO YOUNG MEN. 
Pleasant and Profitable Employment. 


Young men in every neighborhood may obtain health- 
ful, pleasant, and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of useful and popular books, and canvassing for 
our valuable journals. For terms and particylays, address, 
postpaid, FOWLER & WELLS, 

$08 Broadway, New York. 
P.S. Alj] agents who engage with us will be secured 
ftom the possibility of loss, while the profits derived will 
be very liberal. 510 








OXYGENATED RITTERS. 


De. H. F, Morrill, a skillful physician of New York city, 
in his remarks on Dyspepsia, says: 

“The most effectual medicine to improve the tone and 
energy of the stomach is that prepared by Dr. George B. 
Green, and called the Oxygenated Bitters. 

“T would publish the recipe for preparing this valuable 
medicine, if I knew what it was; but asI do not,1 can 
only recommend its use. It seems to me to be improper- 
ly called Bitters, at least in the popular acceptation of 
that term, for it contains no aleohal or other spirit, and 
is rather sour than bitter. Though here, by the way, I 
eannot too earnestly caution the dyspeptic stifferer 
against using Bitters, the basis of which is alcoho! or 
other ardent spirits. ‘They no more impart real energy to 
the stomach, than a whip gives strength to a horse. The 
stimulation which they excite is only temporary, and sure 
to be followed by @ reaction, which at length will inevi- 
tably wear out the stomach. The medicine of which I 
am speaking obviates these objections.” 

SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Proprietors. Sold by their agents 
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them enthusiastic. 


were sold. 


Stowe among the 
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ILL ONWARD! 

SUCCESS UNPARALLELED!!! 
DRE 
A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 





MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, October 7, 1856 
Flour, Howard Street - - - $6.62 0.00 
Flour, City Mills - - - - - 6.62 0.00 
Rye Flour - - - - - - + 3.25 @ 525 
Corn Meal - - - - - + + 3.25 @ 3.75 
Wheat, white - - - - - - 1.45 1.55 
Wheat,red - - - - - + + 140 @ 1.45 
Corn, white- - - +--+ - 61 63 
Corn, yellow - ----- 65 67 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - - 82 83 

ye, Virginia - - - - - - %3 1b 
Oats, Maryiand and Virginia- 40 43 

ats, Pennsylvania - - - - 00 00 
CloverSeed - - +--+ - + 8.75 0.00 
Timothy Seed - - - - - - 3.50 @ 3.76 
Hay, Timothy - - - - - - 00.00 (@00.00 

Hopp - sss es 2 Ye 10 15 

Po Mercer- - - - + 2.50 2.75 

Bacon, Shouldera- - - - - 8} 
Bacon, Sides - - - - - - 94 
Bacon,Hams- ---- - <Ilis@ 13 

Pork, Mess- - - - - = - 20.25 (00.00 

Pork, Prime - - - - - - 18,00 @00.00 

Beef, Mess - - - - + - + 15,00 (15.50 
Lard, in barrels - - - + + 14 00 
Lard,inkegs - - - - - + 14} 00 

Wool, Unwashed - - - - + 22 24 

Wool, Washed- - - - - += 32 35 

Wool, Pulled - ----- 27 31 

Wool, Fleece, common- - - 29 32 

Wool, Fleece, fine - + - - 40 45 

Wool, Choice Merino - - - 40 45 

Butter, Western,in kegs - - 14 16 

Butter, Roll - ----+- 6 18 

Cheese - - - - " - 10 ll 

Coffee, Rio- - - - - - - 103 10% 
Coffee, Java - + ---- ié 14§ 

NEW YORK MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, October 7, 1856. 
Flour, State brands - - - - $6.10 @ 6.40 
Flour, State brands, extra - 6.45 @ 6.80 
Flour, Western - - - - - 6.46 (@ 6.65 
Flour, Southern - : - 7.00 @ 7.40 
Rye Flour sr - « = 3.00 @ 6.00 
Corn Meal - - - - - - 3.65 3.70 
Wheat, white - - - - - - 1.53 @ 0.00 
Wheat, red- - - - +» + 1,35 0.00 
Corn, white- - - - oe Soy 73 
Corn, yellow - - +++ + 68@ 90 
Rye - +--+ «+ - - 2 e+ 99 92 
Oats - ---- . + AG 3 48 
Clover Seed - “ - 13.06 (14.00 
Timothy Seed - - - + 3.62 ¢ 4.00 
Hay - +--+ +++ ++ + 65 @ Sif 
Hops- - « - + «+2 = 8@ ll 
Bacon, Shoulders- - - 64 7 
Bacon, Sides - - - - + - NG 0 
Bacon, Hams - - - ak 7@ ‘it 
Pork, Mess- - + + += + + 19.87 (@00.00 
Pork, Prime - - - + + + 17.62 @I17.87 
Beef - - - +--+ + + + + 8.00 @ 9.25 
Lard, in barrels - - - + + 14 14§ 
Lard,inkegs - - - - +--+ 00 ¢ 00 
Butter, Western - - - - + 15 @ 20 
Butter, State - -- +--+ I8@ 23 
Cheese - - + + + «+ © = 7 ¢ 9% 
Coffee, Bio- - - + + + + 9} 12 
Coffee, Java - - - = . 14 & 14% 
Wool, Unwashed - - - - = ‘00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - - - + 45 00 
Wool, Pulled ----+-+-+ 33@ 00 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 00@ 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - + - - 36 52 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - - - 31.50 @00.00 
Lime, Rockland - . 1.30 @ 0.00 
Lime,common - - - -~ 
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In 2 vols. 12mo. Price $1.75. 


C= politicians, interesied in the support of the 
/ “peculiar institunon,” have endeavored to persuade 
the public that Mrs. Stowe’s last work is artistically a, 
failure, and that it has produced no profound impression 
on either side of the Atlantic. 

But the Publishers are happy to state, that of the many’ 
hundreds of American notices which they have received, 
the vast majority have been decidedly favorable, most of” 


And the sale thus far has exceeded 


that of any work of fiction ever published—the 
SIXTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND 
set of two volumes each being now in press. 

In England, the success has been even more wonderful. 
The press there, with but one or two exceptions, acknow!- 
edge the genius and power of the author, and in terms of 
which any living writer might be proud. 
twelve days succeeding its publication no fewer than 


Sixty Thousand Copies 


And during tha 


The universal voice of literary men now places Mrs, 


FOREMOST AUTHORS OF THE AGE, 


and neither partisanship, por an austere religious bigotry, 
ean ever deprive her of the laurejs she has so nobly earned, 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Winter street, Boston. 


{]>> Any newspaper inserting this advertisement con- 
spicuously three times, and sending a eopy to the Pub- 
lishers, will receive a copy of the work free of postage 
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VI. 
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work as follows: 


back his slave. 
This day publishe 
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THE GREAT BOSTON SLAVE CASE. 
ANTHONY BURNS : 


A HISTORY, 





BY CHARLES EMERY STEVENS. 


Tilustrated from original drawings made by ai eye-wity 
ness. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Contents. 


Cnrapter I. The Arrest. 
Il. The Attack on the Court House 

The Writ of Personal Replevin 

The Attempt to Purchase Burns 

V. The Examination. 

The Arguments. 

Vil. The Decision. 

The Surrender. 





to stir the blood as no mere art could. 
mend this book to the attention of every one who wishes 
to know how a slaveholder can command the entire Na- 
tional, State, and Municipal power, to cateh and carry 
It is a most instructive lesson, and can- 
not be studied too carefully.” 


d by 


The Early Life of Burns. 

X. The Trader’s Jail. 

. The Ransomed Freeman. 

. The Trial of the Commissioner. 


The volume gives the secret history of the case, together 
with personal sketehes of the principal characters, in- 
eluding Judge Loring, Wendell Phillips, Richard H, Dana, 
jr., Theodore Parker, Gov. Gardner, Gen. Edmands, May~ 
or Smith, Hallett Freemun, the Suttle family, &e. 


In an 


Appendix will be found official documents, letiers, and. 
other matter, illustrative of the subject, together with a. 
detailed account of the first slave cage under the Consti- 
tution of 1750, in which the Supreme Court decided that 
Slavery no longer existed in Massachusetts. 

“ Byles,” the well-known Boston correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, writes to that journal respecting the 


“ft makes a smal! volume, beautifnlly printed, and ex- 
cellently got up in every respect. It is a model of suc- 
cinct and lucid narration, with no attempt to heighten the 
effect of the facts by rhetoric; and yet it is so managed as 


* * * Treeom- 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


117 Washington street, Boston 
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miles west of this. 
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A GOOD WATER-POWER, 


ITH two hundred acres of land—thirty in eultiva- 
tion, with house, orchard, &e.—at $10 per acre, 12 


Both grinding and sawing are much 





The London 


and flyin 


: coating panne 


whic 
h 





BRITISH PERIODICALS, 
Early Copies Secured. 


EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to res 
<7 the following British Periodicals, viz: 


needed. I will either sell the property, or deed the half of 
it to any man who will put up a mill worth $2,000. 
M. M. CAMPBELL, 


Bloomington, Indiana 


uarterly, (Conservative.) 


10> Arrangements are now 
receipt of early sheets from the British 


OLUBBING. 

© A discount of twenty five per cent. 
wed lubs ordering 

vs, ig bes Ses copies of any one ‘or more of the above 

works. Thus: four copies 0 

the 1 Whe seen antl Sinekwood for $30; and #0 on. 


Blac: 


2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminster Revie 
5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
The present critical state of European affairs will rezi- 
der these publications unusually interesting during the 
forthcoming year. They will occupy a middle ground be- 
tween the hastily-written news items, erude speculations, 
——_ of the daily jowrnal, and the ponderous 
Tome of the future historian, written after the living inter- 
est and excitement ofahe great political events of r 4 
shall have passed away. It is to th 
readers must look, for the only really intelligible and reli- 
able history of eurrefft events; and, as such, in addition 
to their well-established literary, scientific, and theologi- 
cal character, we urge them upon the consideration of the 


(Liberal, 


“Magazine, (Tory, 


e time 
ese Periodieals that 


rmanently made for the 


ublishers, by 


we are enabled to place all our Reprints in the 
ands of subscribers about as soon as they can be fur- 
nished with the foreign copies. Although this involves a 
very large outlay on our part, we shail continue to furnish 
the Periodicals at the same low rates as heretofore, viz: 
For any one of the four Reviews, perannum- = = - 
For any twoofthe four Reviews - - - - & 


$3 


For any three of the fourReviews- - - - 7 

2 ee 

ae 2 ee ee E 

eBinckwood andities Reviewed °° 

jar fs . . 

oS Payments at pat in all eases in souenee 
3 current in the State where issued will be re 

at par. 


m the above pri-~ 
Great from L. Scott 


, or of one Re-~ 
for $9; four covies of 


vi! 
icatious should always be ad- 


& CO 


No. 84 Gold street, New York, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KANSAS. 


The following correspondence, which we ex- 





all the Free State papers, except, possibly, that | 


formerly issacd at Topeka, having long since Free State settlers to such a d 
been destroyed by the Ruffians,) will show how | suffering will ensue. Houses have 
and why the Free State men were crushed out. ' stores and houses robbed, and crops destroyed. 
| In some cases, our party has retaliated in all 
these ways. 
chief sufferers. 


They had no provisions; they could get none, 
except from or through Missouri ; and General ; 
Pierce’s chief agents gave them but this choice— 
submit to the bogus “laws;” fightthe Federal 
Government; or stand still and be starved out. 
Read the correspondence : 
Lawrence, Kansas, September 6, 1856. 

To His Excellency Governor Woodson, and 

Colonel Cook, Commander of the United 

States troops near Lecompton : 

Gentiemen: The roads leading to Leaven- 
worth and Westport are beset by bands of armed 
roen, who seize our men and arrest all trains of 
wagons going to either point. These thorough- 
fares furnish the only avenues by which provis- 
ions can be introduced into Kansas. 

Our people are suffering for provisions. We 
have our trains and money prepared to supply 
ourselves. We respectfully, for our people, re- 
quest that these roads be immediately opened 
by the troops subject to your order or command 
or at least an.escort of the same furnished to 
our trains that are now waiting to start. We 
trust that not a moment will be lost in respond- 
ing to this call. Our people will quietly sub- 
mit no longer. 

In behalf of the Kansas State Central Com- 
mittee, Wituiam Horcuison, 

J. Bioop, 
H. Miles Moore, 
Secretary Kansas Central Committee. 


Lecomproy, Kansas Trerrrory, 
Executive Office, September 7, 1856. 
To Messrs, William Hutchinson and J. Blood, 
in behalf of the Kansas State Central Com- 
mittee: 

GENTLEMEN: Your communication of yester- 
day, addressed to Colonel Cook and myself, ask- 
ing that the roads leading from Lawrence to 
Leavenworth, and from Lawrence to Westport, 
should be opened, so that you can get provisions 
for your people, was received to-day about 
noon. 

If the roads in question are closed at this 
time, gentlemen, (which I do not doubt,) to 
the convenience and necessities of your people, 
you must be aware that it is the natural and 
inevitable result of the present lawless and rev- 
olutionary position in which you have, of your 
own accord, most unfortunately placed your- 
selves. So long as you continue to hold your- 
selves in such @ position, it is unnecessary for 
me to say to you, the Government cannot com- 
ply with your request. If you really desire the 
protection of the Government, it is your obvious 
duty to respect and submit to the laws of the 
lérritory, organized by the Government of the 
United States, and to cease at once and forever 
all attempts to subvert by force and violence 
that Government, and establish upon its ruins 
your so-called “ State Government.” 

But give a sufficient guarantee to this effect, 
gentlemen—that you will quietly submit to. the 
enforcement of the Territorial laws, by the Ter- 
ruorial officers, until said laws are modified or 
repealed, or declared invalid by the courts, and 
I assure you and your people, that your request 
will not only be promptly complied with, but 
that the whole civil and military power of the 
Government will be exerted to protect you fully 
in all your lawfal rights of person and property ; 
and I would take the liberty of invoking you, in 
the name of our common country, and for the 
sake of all that is near and dear to American 
citizens, to do so at once, that peace and har- 
mony may once more prevail, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
DanieL Woopson, 
Acting Governor Kansas Territory. 








Copy of a Private Letter from the Rev. John H. Byrel, of 
Leavenworth, K. T. 


Lawrence, K. T., Sept. 17, 1856. 

Dear Brotuer: I am still an exile from ry 
family. Governor Geary is earnestly striving 
to secure and maintain the peace of the Terri- 
tory; but it isa diflicalt undertaking. He sent 
a messenger last night, on the way to Washing- 
ton, with despatches. 

As I wrote you before, Governor Geary, on 

the 15th instant, went to the Pro-Slavery camp 
at Franklin, in which were nearly 3,000 men, 
and commanded them to go home. This the 
officers reluctantly consented to do. A regi- 
ment of 200 or 300, with four pieces of cannon, 
desired to pass through this town, on their way 
to Leavenworth City. Knowing their despe- 
rate character, the citizens denied their request. 
The event justified their decision. As they 
marched on to cross the river above, they were 
guilty of robbery and outrage. They stole all 
the horses they could find. Among others, they 
took the horses of Mr. Buffum. He was a poor 
cripple, and was just harnessing them as the 
Ruffians came up. He attempted to remon- 
strate with them, when one of them cried out, 
“Shoot the d—d son of a b—h,” and he was at 
once shot down! The Governor came on soon 
after, and went into the house, and saw the 
wounded man. It is understood that he will 
make strenuous efforts to arrest the murderer. 
Mr. Buffum died this morning. This lawless 
regiment is the one by which T was taken and 
held prisoner. A part of this body have crossed 
the river and gone homeward, and a part are 
still encamped this side of Lecompton; the 
other and larger division of the invading army 
has gone southeastward to Missouri. The men 
swear they will invade the Territory again. On 
their way back, they gathered in 125 head of 
cattle, which they drove off. They also sacked 
the little town of Franklin, and the store and 
tavern of Pascal Fish, of the Shawnee nation 
of Indians. One of the men also left-the ranks 
on the way, and when he came in he said he 
said he had shut a “d—d Yankee.” The cap- 
tain of the company to which he belonged told 
my informant that he had arrested the man, 
aud intended to hang him. He will be very 
clear of doing that. All these and similar out- 
rages occurred after the Governor had com- 
manded them to return peacefully, and the lead- 
ers had consented to do so, 

I shall not be disappointed, if theft, robbery, 
and murder, continue to desolate the Territor 
till the approach of winter. If Fremont shall 
be elected, I hope we may then have e. 
I mean, with God’s blossing, to remain in the 
Territory. 

_, A thiok I have never told you that I am clear 
in the belief that my capture three weeks ago, 
by a party of the enemy, was a providential 
preservation of my life. If I had been allowed } 
to remain at home tilltheir wrath arose to the 
pitch which it attained the next week, I should 
doubtless have been killed, as were some of my 
friends. For a time, some supposed I had 
been killed. As they were bringing in Dr. Av- 
ery, & prisoner, he heard them say they had a 
preacher in the camp, whose neck they would 
stretch. For a few days, in the early part of 
my imprisonment, I thought I was in peril. But 
it was not long before I came to the assured 
conviction that the Lord would preserve me; 
aud notwithstanding their frequent threats, I 
could lie down among these armed and blood 
men, and sleep quietly. Several times the ofli- 
cers doubled the guard upon us, to save us 
from parties of their men who desired to slaugh- 
ter us. 

I-have just been gladdened by the receipt of 
a letter from my wile, for thé first time since 
leaving home. She says the family are well ; 
they have been unmolested ; and the neighbors 
are very kind, 

As soon as the Governor can get rid of the 
Ratlians in this part of the Territory, and se- 

cure the inhabitants from their depredations, 

we hope he will make it safe for those living on 
the Missouri lines to return home. 

I think I told you that three young men, 

coming from Leavenworth to this place, about 
two weeks ago, were taken prisoners the 
enemy, aud afterward shot down and left for 
dead in the road. One of them, who had been 
badly wounded in the jaws, after lying for sev- 
eral hours, arose and came to this town. The 
body of another of the party was buried by the 
United States soldiers. -Nothing could be heard 
of the other young man till last Sabbath morn- 
ing, when he ly came in, From 
him we learned that he was wounded bya shot’ 
in the arm, and his skull was fractured 9 pei 
with the head of a gun, _ 


day that he recovered his senses enough to make 
his way to this place. When he arrived, he 

, thought he had been out a week. It is proba- 
ble that he will recover. 


that it is true, that Governor Geary has ar- 
tract from the Lecompton Union, the Pro-Sla- rested eight men of the Kickapoo Rangers, for 
very court journal of Kansas, (the offices of the murder of Duffum., 


to Governor Geary for protection, by some of 
the unfortunate persons driven from Leaven- 
worth. The following is the Governor's rather 
non-committal reply : 


9th instant, dated St. Louis, has just been re- 
ceived, and carefully noted. You state that 
you were peaceable, law-abiding citizens, qui- 
etly prosecuting your lawful business in Leav- 
enworth city, up to the 2d instant, when you 
were forcibly driven from your homes. You 
desire protection to your property, and the 
privilege of returning. I have already taken 
measures to ascertain the truth in the premi- 
ses, and will take such action respecting your 


all directions. They are to be met in scattered 


miserable. Many of them, having spent all 
their money, have gathered up their little ef- 
fects, and crossed the river to Iowa, on their 
way to their homes, or to locate themselves in 
some secluded corner of the wilderness, or 


civil war in Kansas has wrought all this mis- 


and death, and embittered the lives of hun- 


perience, and acknowledged ability, Senators 
who have long served with distinction in the 
national councils, have expressed their deep con- 
cern at the present attitude of the two Houses of 
Congress, and admonished the Senate and the 
country that our public affairs were in a critical 
and alarming condition. 
from Delaware, Tennessee, and Michigan, [ Messrs. 


expression of gloomy apprehensions for the future 
of the Republic. 
in these forebodings. 
and hopeful view of the public affairs of the 


country—to the preservation of its institutions, 
to the perpetuity of the unity of the States, and 
the indivisibility of the Republic—than those dis- 
tinguished Senators; but I see nothing in this 
conflict between the two Houses of Congress that 
shakes my steady faith in the stability of our 
republican institutions, and the durability of 
that bond of union that makes us one people. I 


judgment, from the verdict of which there lies 


judgment I am willing to commit, with undoubt- 







Information has just arrived, I do not know 


Pro-Slavery men have poclas and a the 
much 
n burnt, 


Still the Free State men are the 


We published, some days since, an appeal 


Exxcurive Dee’, Lecomrron, K. T., ; 
September 19, 1856. 
GeytLemen: Your communication of the 


cases as circumstances may seem to require. 
Very truly, yours, Joun W. Geary, 

Governor of Kansas Territory. 
To Messrs. S. Norton, M. D., M. E. Clark, 
Wilson McCracken, John Randall, W. 
Haller, John A. Davies, Wm. Engles- 
mann, and F, Englesmann. 


Miseries of the Kansas Civil War, as described 
by a Border Ruffian Press. 

From the St. Louis Republican, September 25. 
Comine Down rrom Kansas.—The misgui- 
ded emigrants who crowded to Kansas early in 
the spring continue to leave that Territory in 


companies, looking half starved, sickly, and 


patch of prairie, where they will be at peace. 
Every boat which comes from the Missouri 
has among her passengers some- of these peo- 
ple. We saw them once before, in the earl 
spring, when they went up the river, wi 
money in their pockets, hope in their hearts, 
health in their blood, and the world before 
them. 

They were then in companies of hundreds ; 
they had family circles, and looked happy; 
they took quarters in the cabins of steamboats, 
and partook of the luxury of repose and a 
plenteous table. They were thrifty-looking 
emigrants, who would do honor to any new 
country. We now see them in squads of tens and 
twenties, crippled, sickly, and apparently pov- 
erty-stricken, crowded upon decks of steam- 
boats, almost begging their way back to the 
homes they left but a few months before. And 


chief—doomed many a hopeful heart to despair 


dreds more, whose piteous stories the world 
will never know. 





NO SUPPLIES TO SUBJUGATE FREEMEN IN 
KANSAS, 


SPEECH OF HON, HENRY WILSON, 
Of Massachusetts, 
ON THE ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


In the Senate of the United States, Aug. 17, 1856. 





Mr. Presipent: Senators of ripe age, large ex- 


The veteran Senators 
CiayTon, Bei, and Cass,] have indulged in the 


Ido not share, Mr. President, 
I take a more cheerful 


country. I trust I am not less devoted to the 


may indulge in the illusion of an overveening 
confidence in the intelligence and patriotism of 
the people, and the strength of the Government, 
but I see nothing in the political horizon that 
gives me any apprehensions for the present— 
any foreboding for the future. On the contrary, 
sir, I see, or I think I see, in the development, 
expansion, and yitality of those ideas of popular 
liberty that underlie the causes which have pro- 
duced this stern conflict here in the National 
Capitol, hetween the Representatives of the Peo- 
ple and the Representatives of the States, between 
the Democratic and Conservative elements of the 
Government, much to cheer the hopes of the 
patriot, who would make the Republic great, 
free, glorious-—an example to the nations. My 
faith is strong ‘that the Democratic elements of 
our Government, long obscured by the dark, 
dreary, and chilling shadows of the Slave Power, 
will emerge from the contest through which we 
are passing, invigorated and strengthened—that 
our free institutions will come out of these shad- 
ows that have obscured their original lustre, 
and like the stars, when the winds have swept 
the mists and clouds from the heavens, beam 
upon the world in their original brightness. 

But while I see nothing, Mr. President, in this 
conflict, to excite apprehension or alarm, here or 
elsewhere, I see clearly that the two Houses of 
Congress stand in a most extraordinary attitude 
before the country. The eye of the nation is 
upon them. They are now passing through the 
severe ordeal of the public scrutiny. The public 


no appeal, will soon be authoritatively pro- 
nounced upon the action of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives. To that public 


ing confidence, the motives, purposes, and acts, of 
the minority in this Chamber and the majority in 
the other. 
Let us recur, Mr. President, to the record—to 
the action of the Senate and the action of the 
House of Representatives, by which the two 
Houses have been placed in their present attitude 
of antagonism before the country. The Executive 
department asked Congress to grant $14,000,000 
for the support of the army during the current 
year. The House of Representatives cheerfully 
voted the amount required—the anti-Administra- 
tion majority voting all the supplies demanded 
by the Executive. But the House, mindful of 
the condition of conquered and oppressed Kan- 
sas, placed in the bill a proviso containing three 
distinct propositions : 
1. “That no part of the military force of the United 
States shall be eanployed in aid of the enforcement of any 
enactment of the body claiming to be the Territorial Le- 
islature of Kansas, until such enactments shall have 
= affirmed and approved by Congress. 
2. “'This proviso shall not be so construed as to prevent 
the President from employing an adequate military force, 
but it shall be his day to employ such force to prevent 
the invasion of said Territory by armed bands of non- 
residents, or any other body of non-residents, acting, or 
claiming to act, as a posse comitatus of any officer in said 
‘Territory, in the enfo: cement of any such enactment, and 
lo protect the persons and property therein, and upon the 


national highways leading to said Territory, from all 
urlawful h 


3. “It shail be his. duty to take efficient measures to 
compel the retura of, and withhold, all arms of the 
United States distributed in or to said Territory.” 
The Senate, under the lead of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Hunrer,] amended the bill by 
striking out this proviso. The House refused to 
concur in this amendment. The Senate insisted, 
Committees of Conference were appointed, and 
exch House insisted upon its policy. The hour 
of 12 o'clock, the 18th of August, the time fixed 
for the close of the first session of the thirty- 
fourth Congress, came. The two Houses ad- 
journed, and, with the adjournment, fell the 
army appropriation bill. The President prompt- 
ly summoned to reassemble, and laid 
efore it the reasons for that act. The Execu- 
ve pressed upon Congress the necessity of grant- 
ing the supplies for the support of the army, 
how scattered over the country, in the fortresses, 
along the seaboard, in Florida, Texas, New Mex- 
co, on the Western plains, on the shores of the 
acifi _ Territories. 





g to hazard the loss of the bill, rather than 








ct the President in the use of the army in, 


Oonstitution. 


The Senate again, under the lead of the Senator 
from V 
with the House by striking out the proviso. The 
House refused to concur. The Senate, under the 
same counsels, insisted upon its amendment, and 
haughtily announced that it would not ask for a 


Mr. Hunrur,] raised the issue 


Committee of Conference. The House adhered 


to its proviso, sent the bill back, and the Senate, 


on the motion of the Senator from Virginia, ad- 
hered, and thus slaughtered the bill here in this 
Chamber. The House once more took up the 
old bill, and voted to adhere to the proviso. 
That bill is now before us. If we recede, and 
pass it, this controversy will close ; but the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, with the full knowledge that 
he is again putting the bill in peril, has moved 
to insist, and ask a Committee of Conference. In 
submitting this motion, he avows that he does 
so to give the House another opportunity to 
retrace its steps. The House, he tells us, has 
acted without proper deliberation, and he now 
hopes it will abandon the position it has as- 
sumed. 

The action of the House, Mr. President, has 
been denounced in unmeasured terms in this 
Chamber. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hun- 
TER] pronounced the action of the House “ un- 
parliamentary, unconstitutional, revolutionary.” 
Assuming to stand upon the sure basis of the 
Constitution, the Senator exclaimed, “ Perish the 
appropriation bill! Perish the army! Save the 
Constitution!” The other Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Mason] joins in the denunciations against 
the House. He, too, pronounces the action of 
the House to be “ unparliamentary, unconstitu- 
tional, revolutionary.” The Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Toucay] unites his voice with the 


‘| Senators from Virginia, and denounces the action 


of the House, sustained, as that action was, by 
the votes of the delegation from the State of 
Connecticut, as “unparliamentary, unconstitu- 
tional, revolutionary!” Sir, the declarations of 
these Senators are supported by no authorities, 
no reasons, no arguments, no facts. They are 
bold, unsupported assertions ; and they will have, 
upon the Senate and the country, the weight 
usually attached to declarations which are un- 
sustained by reason, argument, fact, or authority. 
These Senators have assumed to veil themselves 
in the garments of constitutional law and par- 
liamentary usage. I intend to disrobe the hon- 
orable Senators. I mean to strip them so naked, 
that tue mantle of charity, which is said to 
“cover a multitude of sins,” will not hide their 
nakedness from the public gaze. 

Mr. President: The action of the House is 
pronounced “ unconstitutional” by these Sena- 
tors. Other Senators have repeated the declara- 
tion. Will these Senators condescend to inform 
the Senate what clause of the Constitution the 
House has violated by putting this proviso in 
the appropriation bill? Will these Senators 
point to the violated section or clause? The 
House refuses to pass the army -appropriation 
bill without a proviso that the army shall not be 
used to sustain the pretended laws of the Shaw- 
nee Mission Legislature. The House plants it- 
self upon its constitutional rights. It claims the 
power and the right to vote the supplies upon 
such conditions as it deems essential to secure 
the liberties and redress the wrongs of the nev- 
ple of Kansas. The British House of Commons, 
upon which our House was modelled, has such a 
“ control,” to use the language of Hallam, “ over 
the Executive power,” “that no administration 
can possibly subsist without its concurrence.” 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] admitted, 
the other day, that the House of Commons has 
nominally the power to stop the supplies, but 
asserts that it has not exercised that power for 
two hundred years. 
Commons retains, in all its vigor, this power, 
which it won by half a century of civic strife. 
If it does not exercise this power, the reason is 
because, to quote the words of Hallam, “it is so 
much a participator in the Executive power,” 
that the Ministry always retires before the Com- 
mons resort to its exercise. Even the Melbourne 
Ministry, that clung with relentness tenacity to 
power, retired from office in 1841, when the 
Commons hinted that no more money would be 
granted. But the House is sustained in this con- 
flict by the anthority of James Madison. His 
capacious mind conceived, and his skillful hand 
framed, many of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. If any American statesman, among the 
living or the dead, ever understood the intentions 
of the framers of the Constitution, or the powers 
of that instrument, James Madison was that man. 
He has been fitly designated the Father of the 
In No. 58 of the 5th volume of the 
Federalist, Mr. Madison says: 

“ The House of Representatives can not only refuse, but 


they alone can propose the supplies requisite for the sup- 


port of Government. They, in a word, hold the purse ; 
that powerful instrument by which we behold in the his- 
tory of the British Constitution an infant and humble 
representation of the people gradually enlarging the sphere 
of its activity and impertance; and finally reducing, as 
far as it seems to have wished, all the overgrown preroga- 
tives of the other branches of the Government. is 
power over the purse may, in fact, be regarded as the 
most complete and effectual weapon with which any Con- 
stitution ean arm the i liate repr ives of the 
people, FOR OBTAINING A REDRESS OF EVERY GRIEVANCE, AND 
FOR CARRYING INTO EFFECT EVERY JUST AND SALUTARY 
MRASURE.” 

I submit to every candid mind, that the action 
of the House is fully sustained by this authority 
of Mr. Madison. ‘The House of Representa- 
tives,” says Mr. Madison, “can not only refuse, 
but they alone can propose the supplies requisite 
for the support of the Government.” This dec- 
laration is full, ample, complete. If the House 
“can refuse the supplies requisite for the sup- 
port of the Government,” if it possesses this 
“complete and effective weapon” “ for oblatning a 
redress of every grievance, and for carrying into 
effect every just and salutary measure,” the occa- 
sion surely demands the full exercise of that 
power by the House; and, in its firm exercise, to 
use the words of Madison, “it will be sustained 
by the consciousness of being supported in its 
demands by right, by reason, and by the Consti- 
tution.” 

From O’Brien’s American Military Law, pub- 
lished in 1848, I quote this extract, which fully 
sustains the power now claimed by the House: 





“This prerogative of command, so formidable in ap- 
—- will in practice be found to be very limited, 
14emmed in and contracted as it may always be by the 
positive or negative action of the National Legislature. 
©The command ef the President is indeed absolute 
within its sphere, but its sphere is bounded on all sides 
by law. ‘The moment the Executive oversteps the bound- 
aries prescribed, he becomes powerless, and his com- 
mands are of no force. Congress may declare when and 


for what objects the army is to be used, and for what purpose 
it may not be used, and thus chart out accurately the limits 
of Executive power. And even within these limits, the 
action of the Executive indirectly, but absolutely, de- 
pends on the concurrence of Congress, which must ap- 
propriate funds for the purpose, before even a corporal’s 
guard can be moved. 


“So contracted is the actual authority of the President, 


that but for the protective power of his qualified veto, his 
command might be so restricted by legislation as to de- 
stroy its utility. Itis in the power of Congress not only 
to protect itself, but to embarrass the action of the Execu- 
tive at every step. It may prohibit the approach of troops 
within a certain distance from the Capitol—it may raise 
troops for a special service, such as to garrison a particu- 


lar port, or to operate in a particular district, and may 
declare that this corps shall serve nowhere else.” 

Sustained, Mr. President, by the example of 
the House of Commons, by the authority of James 
Madison, and by the authority I have just quoted, 
the House of Representatives, the Republican 
party, will not shrink from the issue tendered by 
the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunter.] That 
Senator told us that he would appeal to the peo- 
ple—that he would arraign the House, the Re- 
publican party, before the people, and charge 
them with attempting to go into power over the 
ruins of a broken Constitution. Supported by 
“right, by reason, and by the Constitution,” by the 
proud consciousness that we are contending for 
the rights, liberties, and lives, of the wronged 


usurped and arbitrary power, we tell the Senator 
from Virginia that we will meet him before the 
tribunal of the people. I say to that Senator, I 
say to his compeers, we are ready this day and 
this hour to adjourn to the forum of the people. 
Will you do it, Senators of the Administration ? 
Will you do it? You will not doit! You dare 
not do it! No, Senators, you dare not do it! 
Passing, Mr. President, from the consideration 
of the -charge of “ unconstitutionality,” so flip- 
pantly made by the Senators from Virginia 
Messrs. Hunter and Mason].and the Senator 
from Connecticut, [Mr. Toucry,] I proceed to 
notice the charge made by these Senators, that 
this action of the House is “ unparliamentary.” 


votes, I will demonstrate that this action of the 
House is not contrary to ihe parliamentary prac- 
tice of the two Houses of Congress. By the 
words and by the votes of these Senators, I mean 
now to meet their reckless assertions. 

In the closing days of the session of 1849, Mr. 
Walker, of Wisconsin, offered 


this 


Senators in 1849: 


“Phat the President of the United States be, and he is 
and establj 


hereby. 
re y: L to 





he enforcement of the usurpation in Kansas. 


said laws in said te 
order and trenquilllty, end 


Sir, the British House of 


people of distant Kansas, against the exercise of 


From the words of these Senators, and from their 


an amendment to 
the civil and diplomatic bill, to extend over the 
territories acquired from Mexico by the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the Constitution of the 
United States, the revenue laws, the laws con- 
cerning the public lands, and other acts of Con- 
gress of a public and general character. This 


ment. Let the Senators from Virginia, who now | 
pronounce oviso “unconstitutional, un- 
parliamentary, revolutionary,” hear this amend- 
Saietinn uit tiie aay e0ted 4S plas gan aed 

and wh to p Cy > 
civil and bill. Let the Senate hear 


it ‘so that’we may contrast the action of 
thece Singer tn 


1856 with the action of these 


and the preservation of 
and’ the establishment of justice 





therein. and from time to time to modify or change the 
said rules and regulations, in such manner as may seem 
to him discreet and proper; and war prepaeine estab- 
y, such divisions, cts, ports, offices, 
, proper for the execution of said laws, 


ber appoint and commission such officers as may be ne- 
c 


to administer such laws in said Territory, for 
euch tem of ort Styerwrins provided by Congvest’ sal 
Sees 40 ven ive pa nsation as the’ President 


compe 
may prescribe, not exceeding double the compensation 


similar officers of the United States or 
int ereito at like services; and to enable the same 
to be done, the sum of two hund ousand dollars be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
se appropriated.” 
Messrs. Bell, Butler, Douglas, Fitzpatrick, 
Houston, Hunter, Mason, Rusk, Sebastian, Yu- 
lee—ten Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber—voted in 1849 to incorporate this extra- 
ordinary proposition into the civil and diplo- 
matic bill. It was carried through the Senate 
by a vote of 29 to 27—lost in the House by 100 
yeas to 1l4nays. Gen. Dix, of New York, thus 
described this proposition : 
“Tt is literally arming him with dictatorial ers. It 
appears to me to delegate to him, nearly in the language 
of the Constitution, the power under which the authority 
to establish Governments for the Territories has been 
* The object of the amendment of the 
2 i in is more than temporary, what- 
ever its lan, may import. It has no limitation in 
point of time. The powers il confers are equally untimited 
an scope ant duration.” 
The Hon. John M. Niles, of Connecticut, 
characterized the proposition in language not to 
be misunderstood. He said: 

“'The proposition is startling ; and is there any example 

for it? t deny the right and authority of Congress to 
delegate its legislative powers to the Executive. The 
Constitution does not authorize this. * * * Andisit 
supposed that the people of these territories will quietly 
submit tw an arbitrary government of this kind? Will 
they submit to a despotism—to the governmeut of one 
man—and to be ee ge: of all participation in the Gov- 
ernment you establish over them? * * * Can there 
be any example found in modern times, of a colonial sys- 
tem like this? Are the colonies of any of the European 
Powers subjected to a system so despotic as this? We 
are in the habit of considering the British Government 
as aristocratic and ee but has it any colonies 
subject to a despotic system like this? Would any Min- 
ister dare to propose such a system?” 
This extraordinary proposition, thus charac- 
terized by these two distinguished statesmen, 
was sustained by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Hunter] in an earnest and, I need not say, elo- 
quent speech. Mr. Walker, on opening his re- 
marks for the proposition, said that several Sena- 
tors had requested him to withdraw the amend- 
ment from the civil and diplomatic bill, and he 
expressed a willingness to do so, if the Senate in- 
dicated a wish that he should. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Mason] promptly responded by 
saying, that if the Senator withdrew it, he would 
renew it. Yes, sir, this Senator, who now pro- 
nounces the action of the House ‘“unparliament- 
ary, unconstitutional, revolutionary,” not only 
sustained this proposition, which clothed the 
Executive with “mighty powers,” by his vote, 
but he threatened to renew it if it should be with- 
drawn by the mover, in compliance with the re- 
quest of other Senators. The Senator was -wil- 
ling to unite with twenty-eight other Senators, 
and force twenty-seven Senators, who were op- 
posed to the proposition, to vote against the 
appropriation bill, or vote for a propositio. 
they could not approve. 

At the last session of the Thirty-third Con- 
gress, the House of Representatives incorporated 
into the civil and diplomatic bill five sections, 
making a sweeping change in the revenue laws. 
This was not only general legislation upon an 
appropriation bill, but it was legislation of the 
highest importance to the people and the Gov- 
ernment—a proposition not only affecting the 
revenue, but affecting the business interests of 
the people. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, at the head of which was the 
Senator from Virginia [r. Hunter.] He, as 
chairman of the committee, reported in favor of 
this general legislation upon the appropriation 
bill. The veteran Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Crayton] moved to strike out these five sections 
concerning the revision of the tariff. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia resisted the motion, and in 
reply to the remarks of the Senator from Dela- 
ware and others, he defended this proposed gen- 
eral legislation. He admitted that he was usual- 
ly opposed to “tacking” upon the appropria- 
tion bills measures of general legislation, but he 
contended that the practice had been in favor of 
such legislation. I quote from his speeches on 
that occasion to show that he did not think in 
1855, any ore than in 1849, that this kind of 
legislation was “ unparliamentary, unconstitu- 
tional, revolutionary.” 

“There may be no precedent,” says the Senator, 
‘““which has gone to this length, but there have been 
precedents—indeed, hardly an appropriation passes, which 
does not contain one, so far as the principle is concerned. 
* * * And while I admit the general rule, I must at 
the same time be allowed to say that there are excep- 
tions, and I think this case presents one. 

“The Senate, whenever it has any favorite object in 
view, makes no scruple in overriding the rule, for the 
urpose of putting it on a bill which may force it through. 
ly friend from South Carolina (Mr. Butler] has referred 
to the fact that they put the incongruous clause abolish- 
ing flogging in the navy, in a general appropriation bill. 
Imay say that the whole general legislation for the navy 
and army has been, for the last five or siz years, done on gen- 
eral appropriation bills.” 

“Hardly an appropriation passes,” exclaims 
the Senator from Virginia, “ which does not con- 
tain general legislation, so far as the principle 
is concerned!” “The general legislation for the 
army and navy,” he tells us, “has been done 
on general appropriation bills!” Mow it is “ un- 
parliamentary ” for the House to put this proviso 
into the bill!” 

The Senator from Virginia nearest to me, [Mr. 
Mason,] who will not even consider the expe- 
diency of repealing the obnoxious Kansas laws, 
until the House backs square down from this 
amendment, supported his colleague in the ef- 
forts to force through a revision of the tariff, by 
means of the civil and diplomatic bill. He said: 


claimed. * * 
from 


D 





“Sir, we have found, from practical experience, that, at 
least at the short session of Congress, you can get no measure 
through, unless you can make that measure avail itself of the 
vehicle of an appropriation bill, Thisis not the first in- 
stence. There is no precedent in this. The precedent has 
been established before. It startles h ble gentl " 
because itis a great measure which is placed in this vehi- 
ele, in order to get it through; but we have measures com- 
paratively minor, every day, made to avail themselves of 
the same aid of getting through in legislation.” 

«“ There is no precedeni,” exclaims the Senator, 
“in this!” “The precedent has beén established 
before!” Yes, sir, ‘the precedent has been estab- 
lished ;” yet the Senator who uttered those words 
in March, 1855, makes this Chamber echo with 
his anathemas upon the House, for acting upon 
established precedent 0 consistency! thou art 
indeed a jewel 

The ‘Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Tovcry] 
eame to the aid of his friends from Virginia. 
That Senator said : 

1 “But I rose only for the purpose of vindicating the 
course of the I am d to blending in 
our legislation subjects that are not connected. I think 
it is wrong. When Isay wrong, I mean impolitic. We 
have a right, a perfect right, and without coercion, to 
adopt this measwre if we approve of it. We have aright, 
a perfect right, to reject it if we disapprove of it.” 

In 1855, it was only “impolitic to blend in 
legislation subjects not connected!” ‘“ When I 
say wrong, I mean impolitic.” exclaimed the 
Senator from Connecticut then. Now, it is “un- 
parliamentary, unconstitutional, revolutionary!” 
Is this statesmanlike? Is this worthy of the 
Senate of the United States? That Senator 
went so far the other day as to tell us that the 
House knew the Senate was opposed to the pro- 
viso! Well, sir, supposing the House did know 
that the Senator from Conneeticut, and his com- 
peers on that side of the Chamber, did not relish 
this proviso, were the members bound to surren- 
der their own judgments, to gratify the wishes 
and meet the exigencies of those Senators? Per- 
haps it would save a great deal of trouble, if the 
Senate should send down to the House, whenever 
it made a proposition, that it would be distasteful 
to the Senate to send the matter up here. Such 
a sentiment is better fitted for the Senate of Louis 
Napoleon than for this Chamber. This proviso 
is “ revolutionary, unparliamentary, unconstitu- 
tional,” because the House knew that it was dis- 
tasteful to the Senate. Sir, such a suggestion as 
this would excite a smile, if uttered by a third- 
rate county court lawyer in some justice’s court. 
I dismiss it from this Chamber. 

While the proposition of the Senator from 
Delaware was pending, to strike out of the bill 
the section relating to the revision of the revenue 
laws, Mr. Wells, then a Senator here, compliment- 
ed the Senator from Virginia for rising above the 
little technicalities of parliamentary practice, and 
standing upon his “rights and privileges.” Mr. 
Wells said : 

“T honor him more than ever, after the language which 
he has used here to-night, that he, as an American states- 
man and an American citizen, will exercise the rights 
and privileges which he possesses, and discharge the 
duties which are incumbent upon him, independent of 
any of these technical trammels.” 

This compliment, so generously tendered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, was gracefully, 
and I doubt not, sir, gratefully received by the 
Senator from Virginia. I think the other Senator 
from Virginia, and the Senator from Connecticut, 
who last year rose with the chairman of the 
Finance Committee above “ technical trammels,” 
would willingly have shared in the compliment 








amendment then goes on to confer, in the words | @f the Senator from New Hampshire. Fourteen 
of Mr. Walker, “ ty powers ” upon the Execu- | Senators on the other side of the Chamber, last 
tive. I ask the to read this amend- 


year, rose with these Senators aboye “technical 
trammels,” and voted to force through the Senate 
the revision of the tariff, by using the civil and 

ouncing the action of the 


“—_" House “ revolution- 


tary,” “unconstitutional.” By 


I convict and condemn them. 

I have examined many of the mn. 
bills, running back as far as the A tion 
of General Jackson. J have examined some half 


dozen. of the army bills of recent. date, and 





prescribe of 4 
anaes Gras Vicield choc) as tne cobsdoations ot I have not yet found one upon which I have not 


diplomatic bill. Now, these Senators join in pro- " 


: find, upon examination, that the Senator from 


Virginia [Mr, Hunter] was right when he said 
that “for the last five or six years, most of our 
general legislation for the navy ang army was 
made in the appropriation bills.” I find that the 
act abolishing flogging in the navy was carried 
upon an appropriation bill, and that the venera- 
ble Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] voted for 
it, although he now joins in denouncing the 
House for this attempt upon the army bill to ar- 
rest the further execution, by the army in Kan- 
sas, of laws which he has pronounced upon this 
floor “a disgrace to the country and the age.” 
Sir, if the Senator could vote to put upon an ap- 
propriation bill an act prohibiting the inhuman 
and degrading system of flogging under the na- 
tional flag upon the seas, surely he should not 
denounce as “ unparliamentary ” or “ revolution- 
ary” this attempt to engraft upon the army ap- 
propriation bill a provision forbidding the Presi- 
dent to execute with the bayonet the law by 
which women—yes, sir, women—may be punished 
by “‘ stripes not exceeding twenty-one.” Shall your 
dragoons stand guard, while these “ twenty-one 
stripes” are laid on the back of a woman? 

Having demonstrated, Mr. President, that the 
Senators from Virginia and Connecticut, and their 
associates here, by their speeches and votes, 
have sustained, fully sustained, the action of the 
House ; having demonstrated that their new-born 
zeal for parliamentary law and constitational 
modes of legislation is all pretence, mere hol- 
low-hearted pretence, I now pass to the consider- 
ation of the provisions of the proviso—to the 
discussion of the precise issues that divide the 
two Houses and the.members in both Houses. 
The people of the United States are a practical 
people ; and I tell Senators upon the other side of 
the Chamber, that the practical sense of the coun- 
try will decide this issue—not upon petty consti- 
tutional quibbles, not upon the technicalities of 
parliamentary law, but upon the substance of 
the proviso itself. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, the Senator from 
California, [Mr. Wetuer,] without consultation 
with his political associates, introduced “is bill 
to extend over Kansas the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That the Senator 
intended to repeal some few of the obnoxious 
enactments of the Kansas Legislature, which he 
denounced as “infamous ”—“a disgrace to the 
country, to this age, or any age”—I have no 
doubt. But his bill does not fully accomplish 
that object. Why does not the Senator clearly 
and distinctly point out the acts he intends to 
abrogate? Why resort to this declaration of 
general principles? Why re-enact the Constitu- 
tion in Kansas? The Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Butter] has characterized the bill as 
a declaration of abstract principles. With a ju- 
diciary over which Lecompte presides—a judge 
who decrees printing-presses and hotels to be 
nuisances, to be put down by cannon shot—a 
judge who instructs juries to indict Governors, 
Senators, and Representatives, for high treason 
and constructive treason—I am sure these laws 
will be pronounced in harmony with the abstract 
declarations embodied in the bill of the Senator 
from California. The Senator tells us to-day 
that his proposition was not received on this side 
of the Chamber in good faith. The Senator is 
mistaken. We all welcomed his bill. I moved 
two additional sections, to secure completely the 
object he sought to secure. If the Senator and 
his associates wished to pass his bill, they could 
easily have voted down my amendments. He 
knows, they know, that we should vote for his 
bill, even if it could not be amended. ButI can 
tell the Senator why this bill goes to the table 
to-day, and by his consent. His bill was met by 
the resistance of Senators on his side of the 
Chamber—Senators that are obeyed quite as 
implicitly here as they are on the plantation. A 
debate sprung up, and Senators on his side of 
the Chamber were illustrating the beauties of 
that Squatter Sovereignty which the people of 
Kansas have found a delusion and a snare. Your 
leaders were mortified and alarmed. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] came to the res- 
cue. The Senate adjourned in hot haste, and 
Senators harried into secret conclave, where it 
was determined to strangle the Senator’s bant- 
ling. This morning, the Senator from California 
came in here, and, in the face of the country, as- 
sisted in the immolation. Sir, the good inten- 
tions of the Senator—the measure he had ina 
moment of independence conceived—are all to- 
day immolated upon the altar of party expe- 
diency. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] rose, 
and censured not only the Senators upon this side 
of the Chamber, who have pronounced the Kan- 
sas laws infamous, but chided in no gentle terms 
the venerable Senators from Michigan [Mr. Cass] 
and Delaware, [Mr. Ciayron,] and the Senator 
from California, [Mr. Wxr=ter,] for proclaiming 
these enactments a disgrace to the age in which 
we live. That Senator confessed that he had 
not read these laws, yet with sublime audacity 
he stood up before the Senate, and presumed to 
rebuke Senators on this side of the Chamber, 
who have read these laws, who have studied and 
mastered this whole Kansas question, and the 
distinguished Senators from Delaware and Mich- 
igan, whose attainments contribute so much to 
adorn the Senate. 

But we have no right, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia tells us, to denounce these laws, because 
they were made by ‘2 portion of the American 
people. No right to denounce laws that would 
give a darker hue to the bloody code of Draco, 
because American citizens made them! But the 
Senator, after announcing this singular doctrine, 
forgot to act up to it; for he declared that we 
had “laws in the Northern States, that made the 
worst breed of men on earth.” Will the Senator 
designate these laws which make this vile breed 
of men? If we have such laws, point them out— 
donounce them—brand them—hold them up to 
the scorn of the universe, until the people shall 
blot them out of the statute books. I know the 
Senator from Virginia has associated with this 
breed of men from the North, and he has seen 
them “turn pale as cream-faced loons” at the 
nod of their masters. Sir, the laws of the North 
did not make these men. They have been de- 
based by the Slave Power, until, 

“ Pliant and apt, they lose no chance to show 
To what base depths apostacy can go.’ 

The Senator from Virginia will repeal no laws, 
until the House backs square down. He would 
have the people of the Territories amend their 
own laws, if they do not like them. If that Sen- 
ator had condescended to examine the subject, 
so that he would be authorized to give opinions 
entitled to consideration here or in the country, 
he would have made the discovery that the Free 
State people of Kansas are completely disfran- 
chised by these laws—that they have no power 
to right their wrongs—no power to frame and 
control the Government of that Territory. The 
Free State men of Kansas, who went into the 
Territory after you had legislated Freedom out, 
under the delusive promise that they could shape 
its future, are disfranchised and powerless. The 
murdered Dow, the murdered Barber, the mur- 
dered Brown, and the murdered Hoyt, who sleep 
in their bloody shrouds bareath the virgin soil 
of Kansas, have as much power to legally shape 
its future, as have the Free State men who yet 
linger upon the soil, disfranchised, dishonored, 
and degraded. 

On the 30th of March, 1855, the people of Kan- 
sas were summoned to the polls to eleet a Legis- 
lative Assembly. Five thousand armed men 
from Missouri rushed into the Territory, seized 
the electoral urns, and by force and fraud elected 
a Legislature. That Legislature assembled, and 
proceeded to consummate the work of conquest. 
This invasion, this usurpation, this legislation, 
has been upheld by the Executive, by the army 
of the United States. The House of Representa- 
tives declares that the President shall no longer 
uphold this usurpation, these enactments, with 
thearmy. The Senate insists that the President 
shall uphold this usurpation, these enactments, 
with the bayonet. Let us examine the acts of 
these usurpers which Senators will not repeal, 
which they insist shall be upheld and enforced 
by the sabres of the dragoons. By these enact- 
ments, the free people of the Territory are all 
disfranchised : 

“ No person who shall have been convicted of any vio- 
lation of any provision of an act of Congress entitled 
‘An act respecting fugitives from justice, aud persons es- 
eaping from the service of their masters,’ approved Feb- 
ruary 12, 1793, or of ‘An act to amend and supplementary 
te said ast, approved September 1s, 1850, whether such 
ecouvietion were by criminal proceeding or by eivil action 
for the recovery of any penalty prescribed by either of 
said acts.in any court of the United States, or of any 
State or Territory, shall be entitled to vote at any elec- 
tion, or to hold any office in this Territory—provided, fur- 
ther, that if any person offering to vote shall be chal- 
lenged, and required tg take an oath or affirmation, to be_ 
administered by one of the judges of election, that he will 
sustain the provisions of the above-recited acts of Con- 

ress, and of the act entitled. ‘An act to ize the 

erritories of Nebraska and Kansas, approved May 30, 
1854, and shall refuse to take such oath or affirmation, the 
vote of such person shall be rejected.” 

By this act, the actual settlers of Kansas, if one 
of them should have “ harbored ””—that is, given 
a cup of cold water, a crust of bread, and a night’s 
shelter, to some poor, weary fugitive, fleeing, with 

rhaps bloodhounds baying on his track, from 

lavery, to find Freedom and protection beneath 
the flag of the British Queen, and. been convicted 
of that act of humanity and Christian ity in 
oe years, he would be disfranchised ‘ 

erhaps the Senator from Virginia, who has, I 
suppose, & paternal affection for his monstrosi- 
ty—the Fugitive Slave Law—thinks this act of 
proscription just! Here is a provision requi- 
ring a test ath to support the Fugitive Slave act 
anc the Kansas-Nebraska act—a provision that 
wholly disfranchises all Northern men who have 





found engrafted legislation. I have not 
time to refer to these acts, byt I will say that I 


the least sense of manhood left. This test oath, 
which disfranchises the Free State men, the 








House declares shall not be further upheld and 
enforced by the army. The Senate, by the votes 
of the Senators from New England, (Messrs. 
Tovowy and Aimy,] from the Central States, 
[Messrs. Broten, Bropuwap, and Wricur,] and 
the Northwest, [Messrs. Cass, Doveias, Puan, 
Bricut, and Doper,] has declared that the Pres- 
ident shall not be denied the use of the army to 
enforce this gigantic crime of usurped power 
against the free people of Kansas. Let the peo- 
ple, sir—let the people of New England, of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Northwest -— remember that 
their Senators ‘have voted that the President 
shall not-be denied the use of the army to enforce 
this test oath, that disfranchises free men. These 
Senators have responded to the declarations of 
the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrmr,] and 
they are ready to let the bill fail, and the army 
perish, rather than yield up the power to uphold 
with the bayonet this crowning act of usurpa- 
tion. 
By another act of this Kansas code— 

“Each member of the Legislative Assembly, aud every 
officer elected or appointed to office under the laws of 
this Territory, shall take an oath to support the provisions 
of an act entitled ‘ An act respecting fugitives from jus- 
tice, and persons escaping from the service of their mas- 
ters, approved Feb. 12. 1798; and of an act to amend and 
supplementary to said last-mentioned act, approved Sept. 
18, 1850; and of an act entitled ‘An act to organize the 
=e of Nebraska and Kansas,’ approved May 30, 





No man can be elected to an office, except by 
men who have sworn to support the Fugitive 
Slave Law. It is fitting that officers thus cho- 
sen should take this degrading oath. What an 
opportunity the people have toright their wrongs, 
when not one of them can vote or hold an office, 
if elected, without taking these test oaths! Is 
it not the sheerest mockery to tell the people of 
that Territory that they are left free to frame 
their own institutions? These test oaths are to 
be enforced, say the Administration Senators, by 
the army, or the flag of the country shall come 
down from the fortresses of the country, the army 
be disbanded, and the line of sea coasts and the 
frontiers exposed to the foe. 


Having prescribed test oaths for voting and 
holding office, test oaths that disfranchise and 
proscribe honest Free State men, this Legislature 
proceeded to enact laws, and to put them in ex- 
ecution, by which the offices were all filled for 
long periods by the Legislature. District Attor- 
neys, Sheriffs, Probate Judges, and County Com- 
missioners, were chosen by the Legislature, and 
the County Commissioners were authorized to 
appoint County Treasurers, Coroners, Justices of 
the Peace, Constables, and all other officers or 
agents provided by law. The people were over- 
powered, conquered, then disfranchised, pro- 
scribed, and denied the right to elect even a 
Constable. Having driven conscientious Free 
State men from the ballot-box, and excluded 
them from holding office, having imposed upon 
the people a long list of officials chosen by the 
usurpers or their agents, this Legislature enacted 
a chapter of atrocious acts, which the National 
Intelligence pronounces offensive to every notion 
of free government, and which Congress owes 
it to public decency to abrogate. I propose, Mr. 
President, to hold these laws, which you insist 
the President shall enforce with the army, up to 
the gaze of the Senate and the country. I ask 
the Senators upon the Administration side of 
the Chamber to examine well this black }code 
which they refuse to repeal. 

“If any free person shall bring into, print, write, pub- 
lish, or circulate, or cause to be brought into, printed, 
written, published, or circulated, in the a any 
book, paper, magazine. pamphlet, or circular, for the pur- 
pose of exening insurrection, rebellion, revolt, or con- 
spiracy, on the part of the sluves, free negroes, or mu- 
lattoes, such person shall be guilty of felony, and shall 
suffer death.” 

The literature of the world is against human 
bondage. If any one shall bring into the Terri- 
tory those songs of Liberty or those appeals for 
Freedom to which the human heart always beats 
responsive, such person may be charged with 
the offence of bringing into the Territory such 
books for the purpose of exciting revolt, and may 
be convicted and suffer the penalty of death. 
Senators, remember this is one of the laws you in- 
sist shall be enforced by the army. 

“If any person shall entice out of this Territory any 
slave, with intent to effect or procure the freedom of such 
slave, he shal] be adjudged guilty of = larceny, and, 
on conviction thereof, shal! suffer death.” 

Shall entice—yes, that is the word—if any na- 
tive of your State, in Kansas, Mr. President, hold- 
ing that Slavery does not legally exist in the 
Territory, shall say to the bondman, he has a 
right to go free from his master, and if the bond- 
man shall go out of the Territory, death is the 
penalty. The House declares the army shall not 
enforce this monstrous act. You, sir, vote to 
retain the power in Executive hands. 

“If any person shail aid or assist in enticing, decoying, 
or persuading, or carrying away, or sending out of this 
Territory any slave, with intent to procure or effect the 
freedom of such slave, he shall be adjudged guilty of 
grand larceny, and, on conviction thereof, shall suffer 
death.” 

This section of this black code makes it a crime, 
punishable with death, to aid in carrying out of 
the Territory a person claimed as a slave. Sir, 
this is a monstrous act—an act to be enforced by 
the army. So declares the American Senate, in 
the noon of the 19th century. Let the Christian 
men of America remember these votes. 

“If any person shall knowingly aid in bringing into 
printing, publishing, or circulating, within this Territory, 
any book, paper, pamphlet, magazine, handbill, or circu- 
lar, containing any stat ts, arg Opinions, sen- 
timents, doctrine, advice, or innuendo, calculated to pro- 
duce disaffection among the slaves in this Territory, or 
to induce such slaves to escape from the service of their 
masters, he shall be guilty of felony, and be punished 
by imprisonment and hard labor fora term of not less than 
five years.” 

There is hardly a book in the English language 
thatis not calculated, if read to or by a bondman, 
to produce disaffection. This enactment must 
be upheld and enforced by the sword. So de- 
clares the Senate. 





“TIfany free person, by speaking or by writing, assert or 
maintain that persons have not the right to hold slaves in 
this Territory. or shall introduce into this Territory, print, 
publish, write, circulate, or cause to be introduced into 
this Territory, written, printed, published, or circulated, 
in this Territory, any book, paper, pamphlet, magazine, 
or circular, containing any denial of the right of persons 
to hold slaves in this Territory, such person shall be 
deemed guilty of felony, and punished by imprisonment 
at hard labor for a term of not less than two years.” 

The people were to be left free to settle their 
own domestic affairs; so said your Kansas- 
Nebraska act. Now, to maintain that persons 
have not the right to hold slaves in the Territory 
is to be punishable by not less than two years’ 
imprisonment—“ not less than two years” may be, 
as suggested by the Senator from Delaware, for 
life, if the person should live to the age of Methu- 
selah. This is the liberty the sons of New Eng- 
land, of the Great West, of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, enjoy in Kansas. This is your squatter 
sovereignty in practical operation. Those who 
were left free to shape the future institutions of 
the Territory, by the Kansas-Nebraska act, are 
now by this act consigned for life to a felon’s 
prison, for denying the right of persons to hold 
slaves. Let the freemen of the free States remem- 
ber that the supporters of the Administration in 
both Houses are ready to let the appropriation 
for the army fail, to let the army be disbanded, 
rather than withhold from the President the 
power to enforce this atrocious act with the 
army. The Free State men of Kansas may, un- 
der this act, be sent to the penitentiary, they may 
be chained together and compelled to toil on the 
public works. A son of your State, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and a son of my State, may go into Kansas, 
to become actual residents. They cannot vote, 
unless they will swear to support the Fugitive 
Slave acts of 1793 and 1850; they cannot fill 
the humblest office, unless they will swear to sup- 
port these Fugitive Slave acts; they cannot prac- 
tice law, without swearing to support these Fugi- 
tive Slave acts. If they deny the right of per- 
sons to hold slaves, they will be held in the cus- 
tody of a sheriff sworn to support these Fugitive 
Slave acts. They will be prosecuted by a District 
Attorney sworn to support these Fugitive Slave 
acts. They will be tried by a jury from which 
has been excluded every person who is consci- 
entiously opposed to holding slaves, or who does 
not admit the right to hold slaves in this Terri- 
tory. If-convieted, they must be sentenced not 
less than two years, and it may be for ten, twenty, 
or for life. And here is the penalty preberibed 

“The jailor, keeper, or other person, having charge 
of such convict, shall cause such convict, while eng 
at such labor, to be securely confined by a chain six feet 
in length, of noi less than four-sixteenths nor more than 
three-eighths of aninch link, with a round ball of iron, of 
not less than four nor more than six inches in diameter, 
uttached,:which chain shell be securely fastened to the 
ancle of such couvict with a strong lock and key.” 

The House, Mr. President, would withhold 
from the Executive the authority to enforce ille- 
gal and inhuman enactments. The Senate in- 
sists upon the duty of the President to execute 
them, and, if necessary, to use the army for that 
purpose. Every breeze from the free North 
brings to the House the imperative commands of 
the people to stand firmly by Kansas in this crisis. 
The New York Herald, committed to no party, 
independent of all parrties, having no sympathy 
with the minority of this Chamber and the ma- 
jority in the other, calls upon the Representatives 
of the people to stand firm. [t utters the voice 
of the conservative men of the country, when it 
declares, that. “If we cannot have an army with- 
out its being made the oppressor of the people, 
and the maintainer of barbarous, il » and 
wicked legislation, let. it be disbanded forever.” 

The people will, in my opinion, respond to this: 
declaration. Let the army be disbanded forever, 
rather than enforce those infamous enactments, or 
uphold the usurpation in Kansas. Almost every 
hcg: of the North has furnished actual set- 

ers. to 
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ing down the throats of their kindred and friends, 











with the sabre and bayonet, these enactments? 
When the brutal boast of f British pong ral 
he would cram the stamps down the throats of 
our fathers with the hilt of his sword, is ap-' 
plauded by their descendants, then, and not till , 
then, will the people of the free States applaud , 
your efforts to cram these unchristian, inhuman, | 
and fiendish laws down the throats of their 
brethren in distant Kansas, with the sabre of the 
dragoon—enactments which the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Crayton] declares would send 
even John C. Calhoun to the penitentiary. 

But Senators are shocked at the grant of power ! 
to the Executive, by the proposition ef the House | 
to require the President to preserve peace in the 
Territory, to repel invading hordes of armed men, 
and to protect from unlawful seizures and searches 
persons and property in and on the national high- 
ways leading to the Territory. Their comments 
upon this proposition, J must say, without intend- 
ing any disrespect to Senators, have degenerated 
inte quibbling technicalities, unworthy of the 
Senate Chamber. Do not these Senators know 
that the Missouri river is now held in the hands 
of organized bands of robbers, whom the law 
pronounces, on all our rivers where the sea ebbs 
and flows, to be pirates? Do they not know that 
the Missouri river was made a national highway 
in 1820, by act of Congress? Do they not know 
that this grant of power simply clothes the Presi- 
dent with the authority to protect persons and 
property on this national highway, and any other 
national highway leading into the Territory, from 
the unlawful seizures of these river-pirates, by 
the army, as he is now by law empowered to use 
the navy on the rivers where the sea ebbs and 
flows? Senators profess to see, in this grant of 
power, authority to establish martial law on all 
the avenues of the United States that point 
toward Kansas. Sir, I think the intelligent peo- 
ple of the country will think all this mere quib- 
bling. If Senators will read the army acts of 
1795 and 1807, and the Force bill, so called, 
enacted to execute the revenue laws, when South 
Carolina nullified those laws, they will see that 
the power conferred upon the President by this 
proviso is not greater than is required to protect 
the people on the Missouri river against armed 
hordes of river-robbers and pirates. Senators 
will not have forgotten—surely the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveias] cannot have forgotten— 
that a company of peaceful emigrants from Chi- 
cago was arrested, robbed, and turned back, by 
these pirates; that a company from Massachu- 
setis was also arrested, robbed, and sent back; 
that Governor Robinson was arrested on his way 
down the river by these piratical hordes, and 
held for days without authority of law. 

To-day, Mr. President, that national highway, 
the Missouri river, is closed against emigrants 
from the free States. I hold in my hand a let- 
ter written by Dr. S. G. Howe, of Boston, a gen- 
tleman whose name is associated with the cause 
of liberty and humanity, who fought for Grecian 
independence, and who suffered in a Prussian 
dungeon for sympathizing with European Demo- 
crats; and if his philanthropic science has not 
opened the eyes of the blind, it has almost made 
them: forget their misfortune. Dr. Howe, who 
has been travelling in Kansas, says: 

“The highways and the byways to Kansas are in the 
hands of men who are utterly lawless, who are no better 
than brigands. It is a bitter mockery to say that a man 
may go on peaceably, and if insulted, or robbed, or 
beaten, he may go and seek justice at law.” 

Governor Shannon, the man to whom your 
President intrusted the executive power when 
the Slave Propaganda demanded the immolation 
of Reeder, and whom now your Executive has 
flung so ignominiously away, distributed the 
arms of thé United States to bands of lawless 
men that are now roving over the Territory, rob- 
bing, plundering, murdering, or hovering on the 
frontiers, ready to enter the Territory at the call 
of Atchison, that frank, outspoken marauder 
chieftain, who at least, to do him justice, 

“Will leave a Rufian’s name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 

The President has recalled Shannon. This 
proviso authorizes the President to recall the 
arms he distributed to men who are disturbing 
the peace of the Territory. The right to do this 
is as clear as is the duty to do it. 

Mr. President, the venerable Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cass} indulges in the expression of the 





hope that the people will rise and rebuke what 
he is pleased to call the sectionalism of the House 
of Representatives. If that House is sectional 
in its feelings or its actions, it is sectional be- 
cause the people are sectional. The people 
elected that House, and they supposed they had 
secured a decisive majority of national men in 
favor of arresting that sectional policy which is 
extending over the Continent a local, sectional 
institution, which is converting our democratic 
Government into the instrument of the most sec- 
tional, domineering aristocracy the sun in his 
course across the heavens now looks down upon. 
But the people have been deceived, betrayed, by 
men who have fallen before the seductions of that 
power which assumes with haughty mien to di- 
rect the policy of the Republic. Thank God, 
the people—unlike their brethren in Kansas—are 
yet free to right their own wrongs. They can 
ignominiously hurl from their places their faith- 
less representatives. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] should 
not lose confidence in the capacity of the people 
to preserve their free institutions, because they 
are rising, in the dignity of freemen, to throw off 
the domination of that privileged class which 
has grasped the reins of power, and uses the 
Democratic party as its instrument. Power is 
passing from the men who have been the obedient 
agents of that sectional oligarchy. That such 
men, in these days of their waning power, should 
lose faith in the people they have misrepresented, 
is not unnatural. When the Duchess of Orleans 
turned away from the French National Assembly 
with her son, the royal heir, while the ery “ It is 
too late” sounded in her ear, she doubtless 
thought the institutions of France were reeling 
around her. While the Senator’s friend, Louis 
Philippe, was tossing in that little skiff which 
bore him across the waves of the British channel 
from his throne, which had gone down beneath 
the throes of popular liberty, he doubtless thought 
that the institutions of France were falling with 
the falling fortunes of his family. The dynasty 
of the younger branch of the Bourbons went 
down—-but France survives. Let not the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, let not his associates, indulge 
in the illusion that the free institutions of the 
Republic will share their falling fertunes. When 
that prostituted Democracy which the Slave 
Power has debauched goes down, as it will go 
down, before the rising spirit of a free people, 
the free institutions of America will survive in 
all their original vigor, purity, and splendor. 
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FORT EDWAR 


Located at Fort Edward, Washington county, New 
York, on the Troy and Whitehall Railroad. 


REV J. E. KING, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 
Faculty—Twenty Professors and Teachers. 


bie ~e~ briex, extensive, and superb, well finish- 
) ed and furnished, having separate departments for 
ludies and gentlemen. 





RATES. 

Whole expense, per term of fourteen weeks, for Board, 
Washing, Fuel, Furnished Room, Incidentals, and Tui- 
tion in Common English, $30.40, in advanee. Fifteen 
cents per week extra for fuel, when fires are needed in 
Students’rooms, 

ij Students received when there are vacancies, and 
charged for residue of the term. 


CALENDAR FOR 1856-7, 
Fall Term began August 14th; ends November 19th. 
ee Term begins December 4th; ends March 1th, 


1857. 

Spring Term begins March 26th; ends July 1st. 

Fall Term begins August 13th ; ends November 18th. 

These capable of complying with the wholesome rega- 
lations of a Christinn Institution are invited to apply for 
catalogues or for rooms, to the Principal, “Fort Edward 
Institute .N, Y.” 508 





NEW VOLUMES 


OF THE 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMELY, 
burgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon- 
seeaen ie erterlies, and ‘Rlackwood's Edinburgh 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 
Commence with North British for May, 1855, 
and the other Reviews and Blackwood for 
July, 1855. 


ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Any one Review or 

Blackwood, $3 a year. Blackwood and one Re- 
view, or any two Reviews, $5. ‘The four Reviews and 
ae ant ul 

‘on’ 





$10. 
(which should be paid quarterly in adyance) 
onthe four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post Office 
intthe United States, only eighty cents a year. Namely: 
fourteen cents a bee on each Review, and twenty-tour 
cents a year on Blackwood. Address 


L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers 
54 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New York. 


{> Please mention the above in your next notices; 
also, suggest that the present is a favorable time for new 
subscribers to on 
i> Editors will oblige by sending sach copies of their 
paper as contain notices, ete., of the reprints, and those 
, to Black wood’s M. ine, New York. 

Subscribers in Washington city and vicinity sup- 
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DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 

HE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a very desirabi® 
tract of land, containing about 234 acres of pr a 9 
quality, situated about 10 miles north of the City of Wask- 
ington, and about one mile from the new turnpike road t 
re _— t 150 acres is excellent w jit has 
large stream of water running ertirely farm, 
— it an execilent water power, suited to ceili oc 
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—., 
POLITICAL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 


ESIGNED to exhibit the comparative area oft}, a. 
and slave States, and the Terri‘ory open to Si, Tee 
by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, Wii), 1°") 
arison of the principal statisties of the free ang sc" 
tates, from the Census of 1850. Highly colored me 
28 by 34. Price 20 cents, free of postag: . " Ate, 
This map should be suspended in every public | 
and in the hands of every Republican speaker ee, 
Address L,. CLEPHANR, 
Secretary Republican Association 
Washington, D 0 


5 
SUMNER’S MARTYR SPEECH, 

Copies of this admirable speech, in pamphlet form, .. 
be had of the Republican Association, at the follae® 
rates: 38 cents per dozen copies, free of postage. e"” 
per hundred copies, free of postage. i By 

Address LEWIS CLEPHANR, 

Secretary Republicun Association 

Washington, De 
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The Republican Association of this cit 
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NEW ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEG; 
HE Ninth Annual Term will commence oy W,., ; 
day. November 5, 1856. and continue four mony... 

_ Professors —Fnoch C. Rolfe, M. D., Theory unt b, 
tice of Medicine; John K. Palmer, M. D. dense nn 
ic», Therapeutics, and Chemistry; William syyyj,.” 


Hearken! it is the 
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Brown, M. D., Anatomy and Surgery ; Stephen Ti. es List to the tale I ha 

M. D., Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and ¢ ian 

William Symingwon crown, ms Phytiology. Hyein Heaven's blue domd 

an edieal Jurisprudence; Mary R Jenks. M ho " 

sistant Lecturer on Obstetrics, &c., and ~nohed Se Yon oniies brooklq 
Fee, $5 for each of the six branches. Forty free ,.; Peeiines Seine 

arships are provided by the Legislature, for pupils oy .. 

State. Bat where it nears 


Application can be made, by letter or otherwise, ay 
College, 274 Washington street. Boston. oo 
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SAMUEL AARON, Principa 
WA Norristown, Pa And like the angels 
‘ : . — God’s ange! was ¢h 
HENRY H. BOODY & Co. $s g herseif t 
> ¥ ’ Seeming herseit bu 
] ANKERS, General Agents, and Dealers in Lan¢ 
Warrants and Real Estate, Hudson, St. Croix county 


The other twain we 
Where Envy reign 
Of hideous blackue 


Wieconsin, and Brunswick, Maine. 

H. H. BOODY, Brunswick, Maines. 
ALVIN BOODY, ) , 

G. JEWELL, Jn. 5 Hudson, Wisconsin 
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Mis-shapen though 
Like beusis of prey 





ATENTED BARREL MACHINERY, unequal! Or knotted snakes i 
_ with which staves and heads for 1,000 flour barr: 
day can be finished from the log, ready to be set wy, I 
fraction less than three cents a barrel. For particular <a tatty 


or the purchase of rights, apply to 


B. MILBURN, Washington, D. ¢, 


Proprietor for Virginia, Arkansas, California. | 


They practiced, we 
Uuering soft, feigai 





diana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michiog There came a day a 
506 and ail the Territories. J With guests of high 
7 meen 7 Clad all in raiment 
The greatest medical discovery of the age, is 


And many an eye 
To see that lovely | 
Her vestare like he 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 


NHEY don’t HELP complaints, but they cure them 
One box has eured Dyspepsia. 


Three boxes have cured the worst cases of Scrofula A golden zone aro 
T'wo boxes have cured Erysipelas, 3 all 
One box always cures the Jaundice. And wreaths of pea 
Three boxes are sure to cleanse the system from Boils- But lovelier wus the 
often less than one does it. 
La boxes have completely cured the worst of Ulcer And in the dark fol 
on the legs. Thite Provence 
Small doses seldom fail to cure the Piles. eee eae ee 
One dose cures the Headache, arising from a { ; Her neck and brow 
stomach, dg H . 
Strong doses often repeated expel every worm from ily She greeted ail wit 
body. ‘They should be given to children, who are alway; And inoved among 
more or less afflicted with this scourge. : # The light of be: ies 
As a gentle physic they have no equa! Pon ee 
One box cures derangement of the liv er. 


And cathe red round 
The ruby wine in el 


Half a box cures a cold. 
They purify the blood, and thus strike at the foundation 
of every disease 


: : . P : She pledged them fe 
As a dinner pill there is not their meet in the world I _—— 
They are purely vegetable, and can do no harm, but do ’ 
accomplish an unaccountable amount of good Then drank. Ands 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Massachusetts, 4 Swift as the summe 
and sold by Z. D. GILMAN, Washington, aud ai! respect. cs Death-spasms o’er h 
able Druggists. S06 4 





Then sad uprose the 


RARE BOOKS, CONGRESSIONAL DOCt. 
MENTS, JOURNALS, &c,, 


On sale by 8. G. DEETH, (successor to George 
Templeman,) 96 Prospect street, Georgetown, 
D.C., the stock occupying four entire buildings, 


remont’s Two Expeditions to the Rocky 
Mountains, Oregon, and California, in 1942, °43, and ‘4 
official edition, in 1 vol. Svo., cloth, 693 pages, 26 plates 
and a Jarge map, 51 by 31 inches, folded and d 
A few copies of this now rare and more than 
teresting work for sale, at $3 each, and will be sent by 
mail, free of postage,’to any part of the Union, on the 
receipt ofthat sum. Also, 


Mr. Fremont’s 3d Expedition, in 1846-7, being 


a geographical memoir upon Upper California, in \\ly 


Those other twain, 
Sought thus their eh 





¥ Their thought was a 
: And broid domain, 
Which save themse 


God sleepeth not. 
Whitened the valesi 
He loosed an arrow 





Like coming doom, 
Wrapped tower an 
4 ’ 

Then rose in spirals 


And now those shay 


tration of his map of Oregon and California; ofl All thander-seathed 

edition ; addressed to the Senate of the United States Attesters of the guil 

67 pages, with a map of Oregon and Upper California ° 

33 by 27 inches. Washington city, 1848. Price #1 But sometimes, still, 
Likewise, a Topographical Map of the Roal Hovering about the 

from Missouri to Oregon, in seven sections, 16 by Two forms are seen 

inches, each section in atlas form, stitehed; from tie 

Field Notes of John C. Fremont and his assistal 2 x 

: a nd the stars 
Charles Preuss; compiled by the latter. Scale 10 miles Fy r n the stars g 
tothe inch. Price $2. he leaves all shudd 


And sounds go by, o} 


Niles’ (Hezekiah) Principles and Acts of the 4 


Revolution in America, very rare, and decidedly the 





















best book extant on that subject; published in Ba For the Ng 
more, in 1822, by subscription only; royal Svo, doube 
columns, 503 very large and full pages and close pr FASHIONABLE 
$3, folded or $3.50 well bound in half morocco 

Niles’ Register, complete sets, 1811 to 154? BY MRS, B 
76 vols., well half bound, at $200, or folded for S1h-4 


also, odd volumes at the same raie. 
Gales & Seaton’s Register of Debates in (or 


Part 
Lovers, like devotees 


gress, from 1824 to 1837—29 vols., law sheep, $1) hei ° 
Debates and Proceedings in the first Congre — confessors. Blin 
under the Constitution of the U. S., 1789 to 1791—2 vo hey reach out for guid 


Compiled by Joseph Gales, senior, law sheep 97. 

Congressional Globe and Appendix from let. 
8, 1833, to March 4, 1855, a complete set, 37 vols. Quit 
to, half Russia binding, $150.00, 

Journals of the Old American Congress, ir" 
1774 to 1788—a complete set. 13 vols. Svo, boaris, * 

. 7 oe | 

Secret Journals of Ditto, for the same per; 
4 vols. 8vo, $16.00, 

Journals of the Senate of the U. S., from 11% 
to 1815, law sheep, 5 vols. (official reprint) $20 

Secret, or Executive Journal of Ditto, from 
1799 to 1829, law sheep, 3 vols. $15.00. 

Journals of the Senate of the U. S., from 18! 
to 1955, at FL a session. 

Journals of the House of Representatives o! the 
U. S., from 1759 to 1815, in 9 vols. (official reprint.) 

Ditto, Ditto, from 1815 to 1855, original editions 
at $1 per session. 


Meggar has his dog, ea 
Wrictimized listener. Th 
he selection. If the 
ive patient attention, 
with the place. Your 
ossessed of her mistr¢ 
ies she goes mad in 
ndulges elegant insan 
her back hair down. 
uyety ever opened, th 
was not pouring into 
iregory the virtues an 
au heiress? Sir Chari¢ 
oots to Thomas in sho 
therwise they are o 
mm Love, the great levell 
) This ig very amusing 
nature. I have seen 
come the inseparable 
@ stupid, unattractive p 
ity, and astonish all by 
The cause was, that so 
heart, and foriunes, at 
negotiations were pend 
matter of love is one 
do men and women m 


. r 5a 

Sparks’ Diplomatic Correspondence of the Ker 
olution, 12 vols., sheep, $24. 

Waite’s American State Papers, 1789 to 1818 
12 vols., boards, $24. 

. WO" 

Journal of the Federal Convention of 17% 
which formed the Constitution of the U. 8., poor shee? 
or good boards, $3.50. . , 

Secret Debates in that Convention, by Yates! 
Martin, sheep, $2.00, 

Elliott’s Debates in the several State Conven 
tions onthe adoption of the Federal Constitution, 4 vols, 
sheep, $12.00. j ‘ 

Public Lands Documents, embracing the en ire 
operations in that department of our Government, rae 
1759 to 1834, in 5 large folio vols., published by er 
Green, under directions of the Senate of the U. &., ha 
Russia, $75.00. 


789 to Fedson : 
Department Documents, from 1759 ak teok 
| inl 34 folio vol., half Russia, $15.00 sit would in ted v 
General Post Office Documents, from 175: could 2 ry te 


1823, folio, half Russia, $10.00. ¢ 


American Archives, compiled by Peter Foree, 4s the waters of 


vols. 2 to 9, folio, half Russia, $125.00. Wardour Fh hs 
Slade (Hon. W.) Vermont State Papers, "% Poured into that 
half boards, $3.00. f 4 at gentle 
i De 5 vols. ara, and troubles 
Mexican War Documents, complete sets, 9 ¥°™% . 
folded, $15.00. — note with what attentic 


listen to the advice of 
knew ag much of 
“milliner’s shop, Re 
bly at midnight, when 
beyond eadurance, he 
ba m talks in which 
*8 Own love were the 
Weary endlessness. Si 
bed, he would say — 
we parted to-n 
Plained of the heat of 
£ d @ promenade 
oyu think of that, 
I think the 


; f 
Emory’s (Lt. Col.) Military Reconnoissance 
New Mexico and California, 8vo, cloth, 416 pages “ 

31 plates, $1.50. i 
John Quincy Adams on the Negotiation’ 

Ghent, 8vo, boards, $2; and, generally, mostor ine 

gressional D ts and ole works that hav ngresh 
pnblished by order or under the patronage 0! ~ asi 
from 1774 to 1856; all of which will be se" : Ae a0 
Sree, to any part of the United States. Also, 3 rece 
extensive assortment of American History, Peni 
Travels, Voyages, Poetry, Miscellaneous Vo 7 
Periodicals, &c., in complete sets and odd rast" 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND'S 


CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by is 
Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pennsy!v™ 
Will effectually cure 
LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 












































ni 200d 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys ‘at ; 
all Diseases arising from a disordered Liver 0": oa lie « Well 
HE Proprietor, in ealling the attention of the Pe 4 ty What would y¢ 
this preparation, does so with a feeling of Ihe Wr, » Captain?” 
confidence in its virtues, and adaptation to the ‘ 


for which it is recommended. « sto0l I would wa 






be, Why, 





- 1 . at has st { 

It is no new and untried article, but one that sity C ysel 
the test of a ten years’ trial before the American Peg 7 Mady » fu us 
and its ‘reputation and sale is unrivalled by 4") ‘ ey Capta 





ions extant. 
Prerincipal Office and Manufactory, No. 9 Are 
Philadelpfia, Pennsylvania. 


Moreantowy, VA., August 41 
Dar Siz: The sales of the Bitters are increasin>) v4 
what mt = volumes in their favor is, that * om edicit® 
used oa, speak highly of their effects. rane dem 
that I sell gives such general satisfaction, 2" affords 
for it exceeds all peecepents and I assure Yvcicia™ 
to sell such a remedy. vd 
en maar at it, but are compelled to acknowl ae 
pare 2 value, and the greater part of thew iieeh i. 
magnanimity sufficiently to lay aside their pre) 
prescribe it me practic ne cHALEANE 
Respec '; yours, . M. 
Dr. C, M. Jackson. 


Ron sale by Srenekecpem per and Drnggists every o 
1 the United States. Bu 
a0 D. GILMAN, Washington, and JOuN wi 
WELL, Georgetown, D, C., Agents. 
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